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CLYTIE CRANBOURNE; 


—-OR— 


BUILT UPON SAND. 


By the Author of “ The Earl's Crime,” “A Fight 
for a Peerage,” etc., etc. 


—_— @——_ 
CHAPTER IV. 


JAMES CLUBFOOT PROPOSES. 
Oh, could I but obtain consent, 
And lead her, smiling with content, 
Home in her bridal gown; 
No swain in England could outgo 
The joy, the rapture I should know 
When Clytie was my own, 

CiyTiz for a moment was frightened at the revela- 
tion the man’s countenance forced upon her mind ; she 
had been too self-absorbed to see or dream of such a 
feeling on his part before, and now a sensation of 
terror rather than of gratified vanity swept over her 
like chilling frost-laden blast. 

Only for a few seconds, however, then with 
an effort she regained her self-possession, and said, 


7: 
“*T heard you wished to see me, Mr. Clubfoot, I 
will come down in the drawing-room to you 
direoily.” 

“T should prefer speaking to you here,’’ he said, 
almost hoarsely. 

“ AndI prefer your not doing so,’’ was the haughty 
retort. ‘‘ You know I never allow anyone uninvited 


to come into this room,”’ 
“ Of course Lord Clive was an exception,” sneered 
her companion, rapidly losing control of his temper. 
‘Lord Olive is my cousin, and came here by my 
invitation, and his doing so is no affair of yours, Mr, 














[& PAINFUL DISCOVERY. ] 


Clubfoot. If, however, my friends are considered 
objectionable, I will provide myself with another 
home, though I think you might have left the dis- 
cussion of such a subject to your mother,” answered 
Clytie, with dignity. 

“Indeed, I never meant to say anything of the 
kind; far fromit. There is no one in the world for 
whom I have a greater regard, a more Sincere re- 
spect, than yourself. I would say more if you will 
allow me. I want to ask you always to make my 
house your home, and to take me asa——” 

“Mr. Clubfoot, don’t go on,” interrupted Clytie, 
hastily. ‘‘If you say another word you will make 
it imperative for me ‘to go, and that I should be 
very sorry to do. We are very good friends, wo 
can, if you care for my friendship, always remain 
so, but we can never be more, you understand me— 
never !’’ 

“You are sure of it? You have made up your 
mind ?” he asked, desperately. 

“ Yes, I am quite sure of it, and it depends upon 
you whether we remain friends or become 
strangers !’’ 

‘Strangers! No, I cannot endure that, Forget 
what I have said, and yet, is there no hope ?” 

“ None whatever,” was the firm reply. 

And then James Clubfoot went out of the room 
without anotber word, 


He dared not trust himself to speak; dared not 
trust himself to utter a sound, lest some of the burn- 
ing thoughts whieh seemed like lava to course 
through his heart and soul, should show themselves 
in violent form, and Grive the woman who had given 
life to them, from his house and presence for ever. 

** No hope!” 

Clytie might say there was no hope, but James 
Clubfoot would never believe it, would never admit 
it while life and reason, aye, or life and madness 
pulsated in his veins. 

And even now, as he left her presence, seemingly 
80 calm, almost resigned to her decision, he swore 





deep and frightful oath that if she were not his wife. 
she should never be the wife of auother. 

Totts heard him, as Totts managed to hear most, 
things that went on in the house, and she shook her 
big, wise head, so sadly out of proportion with her 
dwarfed, tiuy body, and muttered to herself that it 
was a bad business, and that sho had koown murder 
come from less provocation than had now been given 

But she was a shrewd, cunning iitlle woman, and 
kept her thoughts to herself, for she too had her own 
object to accomplish, her own way to cut through the 
difficulties that surrounded her, and her own struc- 
ture to build out of the incongrucus materials shaped 
to her hand. 

* ey * 8 . it 

“ You're back again in a hurry, like a bad penny, 
I see,” remarked a tall, flashy-looking young man, 
as Mrs. Curtis, the woman who claimed to be Clytie 
Cranbourne’s aunt, came into the room after ber un- 
succ’ ssful visit. 

“Yes, but I haven’t done with them yet,” grum- 
bled the woman, as she flung herself into a chair. 
“Blood is thicker than water. I’ve heard they're 
my sister’s children, and I'll have the management 
of them before I’ve done.” 

‘* Will you though. Here, take a glass of the 
kreature and tell me all about it. You’ve got your 
back up, I see. Come now, what has happened ?” 

Thus persuaded, Mrs. Curtis swallowed the glass 
of gin, and gave to the man who was almost 
young enough to be her son, but was in reality 
her husband, a somewhat exaggerated account of her 
visit. 

Ben Curtis was nota thoroughly bad man accord 
ing to his lights and vocation, though it was utterly 
imposeible for any great amount of virtue to flourish 
in the moral atmosphere in which he had always 
lived. 

He was a betting-man, always “standing to win” 








certain fabulous sums of money; sometimes really 
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im luck with his pockets fall of gold, more often, 
however, very hard up. 

This was the case now ; he had lost heavily on the 
Derby, an outsider had won the race, and though 
Ben Curtis did manage to pay up his betting debts, 
the strain on his resources had crippled him, and he 
now want«d forty pounds, only forty pounds, to start 
with again and make his fortune. 

Such was his story, such in fact his firm belief, 
and his wife, who had faith in any form of gam- 
bling as implicitly as himself, had for days been 
wondering where she could get the required sum, 

In an unlucky hour for Clyt c Cranbourne, a piece 
of an old newspaper in which a loaf of bread had 
been wrapped up, caught her eye, and on it was the 
announcement of the death of Viscountess Blenham, 
widow of the eldsst son of the present Earl of Den- 
borough. 

**Dead!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Curtis, when she had 
read the notice. ‘Poor Clytie. She didn’t do so 
very much for herself, though she did marry a 
lord and turned her back on me and all belonging 
to her, But there, she’s dead and gone. I wonder 
what has become oi the children; there were two, 
and I'll be bound the old earl won’t take them. 
He wouldn’t see his son after ho married Clytie, I 
know, and he kept all the property heoould from 
them, but it must be theirs one day, and. if I could 
get hold of thém I showld be in clover. I’d soon 
make the old screw pay up, |’ll afswer for it;-bee 
sides, who’s got a better right to take care off tiem 
and be taken o@r6’of, tliwn me?” 

There was no one there to answet the question, 
and indeed Mrs, Curtis thought it wiénswerabie, so 
she began at once to make her plans—not for get- 
ing possession of her sisté®’® ehildren, that she 
thought easy enough—but fortiaking use of them 
when they were in ber powery. 

Of course it was necessary to take her husband 
into her confidence, and get bie comsent and assist- 
ance, but this was by no meawediffeult; to him, tho 
idewof having a peer to squees@ like an orange was 
decidedly « pleasant one, awd! though he did express 
a few doubts as to the feasibilliyrof! the seheme, Le 
was quite ready to attempt ity 

The first step had failed, however, avd Bén Cartis 
was for giving it up, feetingtewre that they wore not 
the kiau of people to twke clfarge of sweh a self. 
willed woman as his wife descttbed Olytie to be. 

Not so Mrs. Curtis, however, To het, difficulty 
added zest to the parsuit, 

She was likes halt-tamed tigress, sleck and gentle 
while well fed, caressed atid wioppesed, but. fierce, 
cruel aud cuuuing when thwarted atid’ deprived'of 
her prey. 

With this disposition it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that Iona Curtis had conceived a vivleut 
and vindictive hatred agaiust the girl who had detied 
her assumed authority and refused to believe or admit 
her claim to be her mother’s sister. 

That she was so I may as well at once admit. 
There are black sheep in almost every flock, and 
Iona Campbell had been alike the terror and disgrace 
of her family. 

This was the reason that the very knowledge of 
her existence had been kept from her sister’s 
chiliren, 

Some people there are, who, let their shortcomings 
be what they will, lave a morbid sense of their own 
importance, who expect to be recognised, associated 
with and introduced as an equal by their relatives, 
as though no outrageous or even criminal conduct 
on their part could set aside their right to be con- 
sidered one of them, 

Such had been Iona Campbell’s idea, and many 
wére the heart-burnings which she not only had to 
endure herself, but inflicted oh others who differed 
from her upon this point. 

So complete, indeed, had been the break between 
herself and the late viscountess, Clytie’s mother, 
that her name was never mentioned, and her exist- 
ence, if remembered at all, invariably accompanied 
by a shudder, 

R: gardless of all this, oblivious of the fact that 
she had given ample cause for being thus forgotten 
or ignored Mre, Curtis bad for slong time cherished 
@ bitter resentment against her family, and now 
Clytie’s repudiation of her gave @ definite object 
upon which to vent her pent up spite and venom. 

Poor Clytie, surely there were dangers and troubles 
enough around her without this monster in human 
form being added to the number of her enemies, 

“* Better give it up, old woman,” remonstrated Ben 
Cartis, as Lis wife, excited by her fancied wrougs 
and the gin she bad imbibed, was vowing what she 








would do when Clytie was in her power. 

“Give itup! Never while I’ve got any breath in 
my body,”’ replied his wife, firmly, But L shall 
want help, You must help me,” 





“Til be himg if-I do!” was the response. “I’m 
no sueak to plot and plan and try to ruin a girl who 
never harmed me; Ifa maw injures me I knock 
him down or have a fair fight; but Pll not meddle 
with your dirty work, and I advise you once more 
to have done with it, to leave it alone. You'll come 
to grief, if you don’t, as sureas you’re sitting there.” 

“You may as well shut up, Ben, and keep your 
advice to yourself,” said his wife in a determined 
tone. “You know when I say I’il do a thing, I'll 
do it, so it’s no use your talking to me; if you won’t 
help me you won't, but I dare say Jem will, He’ll 
be moré useful than you in many ways; won’t you, 
Jem ?” 

This to amundersized youth of eighteen, who had 
just entered the room, 

The newcomer was not only small for his age but 
deformed also. 

His neck seemed to be sunk between his shoulders; 
his arms were go long as to be utterly out of propor: 
tion with th® rest of his body, while his face resem- 
bled nothing so closely as that of avrat, 

Bright, sharp, keen, even fierce im its expression, 
the likeness to the little animal wasstill further en- 
haweed’ by his long, sharp and pointed teeth like 
those of'a catyand which ina fight, whem it came to 
close’ quarters, he fad been known to use, leaving 
the bite very distinctly marked upon his adversary, 


Ben ahd Jéap Curtis were brothers, and when Ions 


Canypbell, tired of the life she was leading; married 


Ben; it wae with thee widerstanding that Jem wae! 


always t@ have ahewe with them. "s 
For a wonder Mie Curtis liked ber brother-imltw; 
and he, having-we'reason to be otherwise, was. fond 
enough of her, indeed, Iona was not exactly a bail~ 
tempered woman—she'could be sweetly amiable; and 
when the mood wae on her, wae generowe te wiaelty: 

Jem was useful too, ‘ 

She could not be: jealons’ of Her husbands: regard 
for hie brother, and He was # pleaswat companion for 
her, when, as often happened, Bow wae ftom: hone, 
attending certain races in whieh he had'a substantial 
interest, 

“ What'@tiiat'you are swying?’’ asked Jem, in a 
high: treblevotes. “I'll help you if I can, What 
is it you're dtiving after?” 

With varions additiong and explanations of her 
own, Mts). Giittis once more went over the ground: of 
her GWM s¥ppositious wrowgs aud other 
duties, spoke of the great'prize—as she considared it 
—before them, if they had omly courage and patience, 
and eked Jem’s assistimee in carrying out her 
schemes. 


“Is the young woman guedilioking?” was the 
first question. 

** Good looking!’ repeated Mrs. Curtis, with an 
envious scowl. ‘* Yes, good looking isn’t the word 
for it, she’s the style that some men rave about. 
She’s what would be called a beauty,” 

“Ah! like you was when you were young?” 

“No, I was handsome, very handsome, bat my 
sister out-did me; and the girl is like her,’ 

“« Wears her own hair ?” queried Jem, 

“‘Yes, plenty of it, too; it’s golden; she’s got 
dark-blue eyes, ard if you want to know any more, 
there’s an old bust one of the lodgers left bebind in 
the room upstairs, it’s the image of her. Her mother 
was like it. But what’s her looks to do with the 
matter? Will you help me?” 

“I’m wondering if she’d take a fancy to me!’’ 
replied Jem, seriously. “She'd be a good spec, you 
kuow.” 

His brother’s loud laugh drownéd'the reply, aud 
still amused at the absurdity of theides, Ben caught 
up his hat and went out fora stroll, leaving the two 
plotters to build hotses of cards, whieh, ia his 
opiniou, must collapse at the faintest breath. 

“But Iona Curtis was much more clever and cunning 
than her husband gave hercredit for being. She 
saw that Jem must be bribed with promises of more 
than simple wealth, that the poor deformed creature’s 
weakest point, his vanity, must be worked upon, then 
she could mould tim as she liked, and with won- 
derful tact she seemed to fall into the young man’s 
wild schemes, thus insuring to herself his wnhesitat- 
ing obedience. 

One thing! perhaps, onght to have put the foolish 
fellow on his guard, but it did not. It was the re- 
mark which the woman made before the discussion 
ended. 

« We won't talk to Ben abont it,” she said. “* He’s 
got so many things to worry him just now, and if 
be got a notion in his head against it, he might make 
us give itup. We don’t want words about if, you 
know, If the thing is to be done, it is to be, and 
we mean to do it.”’ 

* Yes, we mean to do it,’? assented Jem, and 
thns Benjamin Cartis was, happily for himself, 
allowed to go about in blissful ignorance of the vilo 


plot and conspiracy that was being hatched in his 
own house, 


—_——— 


OHAPTER V. 
IN DENBOROUGH PARK, 


A GRAND old pile of buildings ig Denborough 
Castle, presenting its battlements as if in stern de- 
fiance to the east wind, as it looks grimly out on the 
German ocean, 

Something like its owner in its aspect of deter- 
mination, and yet tims has dealt hardly and roughly 
with both of them, tne luman structure suforiog 
most, as it always does in such conflicts, 

Charles Edward Rapert CrawbOatuc, tenth earl of 
Denborough, is, the’ peeraga 1eMis: ty, about sixty- 
eight years of age. 

But be looks older; bis-‘aee is so Ved and seamed 
with wrinkles, hishatriewhite ae Vor, but his dark 
blue eyes gleam like those of an exh under his heavy 
brows, and lis form, shoug h spare and avgalar, is sti 
and erect as at twertty. 

A man of determined will, eabending resolution, 
aud yetone who has suffered, a@ only: such natures 
owu, ftom their own eruet . 

Hoeissitting alone in hisfavonrite room looking out 
on the wide expanse-of water which at length seemed 
to merge into the sky that! dipped to meet it, Au 
open book lay before him, but his mid had 
wandered from the page; #nd so deeply was he lost 
in hi#@own thoughts thatthe did not hear the low tap 
at thedoor, or notiee tliwt avyone had ewtered tlie 
room witil the voice of a\weman ssid.im a@tone of 
strange excitement; 4 

“Read that, anole” and she laid a newipapor 
before him, tiiytoaeparagraph on it. 

“ On the 24th inet, Ofytie, wiiow of the late: Vis- 
count Blenheny ither-48th year.” 

This was whatLerd Déoborougt teed! over and 
over again, ae thoagh: trying: toorealies theomeanin,- 
which the wordé ought to have sonveyed) till the iin- 
patience of the woman at his-side broke-ont: aeslo 
said: 

“At Inst she ie dead,. Ob, would! ste Had! never 


born." 
_ “Dead?” repented theold man. “ Ahi) Dees sho 
ie dend; Dat it ietoo late, Charlesis } tow. Oh, 


| my somy my 


my sow!’ 
And'the er! covered: hisface with his hands and 
wept bitterly, 
The — leoked at hinr for w few moments in 
silence her own lips quivered, but at last she 


said: 

“Uncle, [did not think it would affect you like 
this; but I thought you ought to know, and I was 
so surprised that I could scarcely help telling you.’’ 

‘ Yes, quite right, Cara, butleave me now. I shall 
be better alone.” 

His niece obeyed him, lingering, however, near the 
door as though she wished to say something, but if 
the earl heard her he took no notice of her reluc- 
tance to go, And at last thedodr closed upon her and 
he was alone. ‘ 

“Dead!”’ be murmured:. ‘ Both gone while I am 
here. Oh,I have been hard, cruelly so, and now 
they are beyond my reach, but’ I had cause, great 
cause for it, and they are dead.” 

That was the point which seemed to overwhelm 
him, his utter inability toiiajure or forgive those for 
whom he mourned, and perhaps as he thought of 
the long years in which he bad-refused to listen or 
be reconciled to those who should succeed him, he 
for the first-time repented of his implacable ani- 
mosity, 

As for Caroline Burlington, the woman who had 
called him uncle, she walked away from the room in 
which he desired to be alone, with slow and thought- 
ful steps, puzzled and evidently alarmed at the way 
in which the earl had received the news she gave 
him. 

If anything could give pleasure to her vindictive 
soul and soured temper it was the annoutcement of 
the death of the woman who had whconsciously 
robbed her ; but death, after all, is not a satisfactory 
revenge, and is but a poor compensation when wé 
remewber that it comes to all, friend and foo’ alike, 
and is no respecter of persons 

Besides, it had come too late to benefit her, and a 
new fear had arisen in her miud, the dread lest the 
Earl of Denborough might repent of bis past harsh- 
ness to the paren 8, and seck to atone for it by jus- 
tice and kindness tv the children. 

‘This was lier fear: to'have them here at Den- 
borough Castle, taking the place of honour which 
had long been accorded to berself, making life still 
more bitter and tasteless to her, and she determined 
to avert the possibility of it by taking rapid and re- 
solute measures at once, 
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“They must be out of the way before he can think 
of them,” she muttered, and then she ordered out 
her pony-carriaro and drove to the - nearest tele- 
graphic office, sending a message to Edward Cran- 
bourne that brought him to Denborough Castle the 
next day, although he had, as he grumblingly ob- 
<n important reasons for wishing, to remain in 
own, 

“But you had more important ones fortcoming 
here,” sneered the lady. “However, when you have 
seen the earl, put on your hat and we will walk out 
into the park. I have something to.say,to you.” 

“*So I should. imagine, bringing me. all the way 
from town. You were not always so fond of a stroll 
in the park, Cara.” 

*‘T have a motive for it,’’ was the haughty reply, 
and Cara Burlington swept out of the room. 

She always resented any allusion to, the past, es~ 
pecially from Edward Cranbourne, 

The earl’s eldest son ought to have married her, 
according to his father’s opinion and commands, but 
he had not been an obedient son, bad felt the im- 
plied engagement irksome, and meeting Clytie 
Camptell one day by accident in her father's studio, 
he had fallen in love with and married. her, reckless 
of consequences, leaving, his aristocratio cousin to 
fret and pine, and, if possible, still further excite his 
father’s anger against him. 

After his brother's desertion, Edward Cranbourne 
had come forward as a candidate for the.lady’s hand, 
for she was rich, and theearl would gladly have had 
her fortune, as well as herself, remain in the family. 

But Caroline Burlington, was.not a pliable woman, 
not a woman who would put asids or forget her own 
likes and dislikes to please others, as so many of her 
sex will do, making light of the sacrifice as though 
they did not feel it as such, 

On the contrary, Miss Burlington had a. will of her 
own; & lady of very decided opinions, of positive 
loves and hatreds, the latter being mneh more 
numerous than the former, and if ehe did not abso- 
lutely hate Edward Cranbourne, she undoubtedly 
disliked him. 

To make love to such a woman was not an easy 
task ; she snubbed him at every turn, refused bis 
presents, and made herself so thoroughly disagree- 
able in his company, that he finally gave up the 
attempt and hope of winning her, without having 
definitely proposed. 

Here was.another thing she could not forgive: he 
had deprived her of the satisfaction of knowing she 
had refused him, and when he married some few 
monvths afterwards, she. almost: felt: as though this 
were a second desertion. ‘ 

Not that she would really have married him herself 
* mee time, but then, why need he have married dt 
a 

Sech was the way in which she regarded the 
matter, and this. was no doubt the reason why Edward 
and his wife were received so coldly at the castle, 
that their visits were very rare. 

After his wife’s death, however, there had been 
something like a reconciliation, and Miss Burlington 
chose to consider him an aspirant for her hand, with- 
out the least hope of success, of course, but on this 
supposition she would send for him, give him any 
number of troublesome commissions to execute, and 
treat him, in fact, as a.devoted and humble admirer 
may sometimes consent. to be treated, for the sake of 
being near the object of his affection. 

That Edward Oranbourne had some deeper motive 
than he aliowed his cousin to perceive, we may easily 
imagine, 

The earl was 80 completely under her inflaence—for 
to do her justice, she had been like a devoted 
daughter to him—that really the castle could searcely 
be called home, except through her favour, and the 
Hon, Edward had his own plots and schemes to carry 
out, so, though he grambled a good deal sometimes, 
as on the present occasion, he always obeyed her 
suminons, 

His interview with .his father did not last long. 
The earl seemed pleased enough to see him, but 
since the prévious day, when he. had read the notice 
of the death of his daughter-in-law, a pre-occupied 
absent manner had come over him. He spoke but 
little to. anyone, seemed to prefer solitude even to 
the society of his niece, and made no comment or 
question about his son’s visit except to mechani- 
cally remark that he was glad to see him. 

When Edward Cranbourne walked out on to the 
stone terrace that partly ekirted one side of the 
castle, he found Caroline Burlington waiting for him 
ready dressed in hat and cloak for a walk. 

The air was chilly, it was early spring, the buds 
had not yet barst upon the bare branches of the 
trees, and the keen wind made one feel a kind of 
longing desire to be by the side of a bright fire, 
rather than out and exposed to its influence, 





Edward Cranbourne was susceptible to cold, to the 
changes.of the weather, and he shivered now, as he 
asked: “Can’t we talk over a jolly fire instead of 
wandering among the trees like ghosts ?”” 

“No,” was the sharp reply. ‘“ Walls have ears, 
besides I want to be out in the fresh cold air, it seems 
to string up my nerves till I feel equal to anything.” 

Her companion looked at her for a moment with a 
singular expression on his face that might have been 
admiration, wonder, or a kind of lurking contempt, 
then he slightly shrugged his shoulders-aa he said : 

“ As you like, I am ready.” 

She was not a handsome woman to look at. Never 
at any period of her life could she have had any pre- 
tensions to beauty, and disappointment, bad temper, 
and a morbid exaggeration of her own fancied rights 
and wrongs had left their lines upon her couute- 
nance, making her appear years older than many 
another woman who had lived as long. 

Her cheeks were sallow, her blue eyes faded until 
they looked washed out and colourless, her abundant 
dark brown hair was beginning to show threads of 
silver among it, and though she was tall and com- 
manding in figure, she was thin and wasted as 
though time had dealt hardly with her. 

For some minutes they walked onin silence, The 
gentleman had been brought here to listen, to hear 
what was: wanted of him, before he himself offered 
a suggestion, and he had no intention of disturbing 
his previously arranged programme, = At length 
Caroline Burlington asked impatiently, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you talk?” 

“I have nothing to say; I am waiting to hear 
why you sent for me,’”’ was the reply. 

** Ah, I see, cautious as ever.” This with a sneer. 
Then she. went on abruptly, ° 

“ You have heard of the death of that woman ?” 

“No, what woman ?”* 

“ Your brother’s widow!” hissed out his com- 
panion, with a’fierce hatred that startled him. 

** Dead !”’ he said, after a: 3 “* what of that ? 
You are not mourning for her, are you? Surely you 
did not send for me to tell me this,’’ 

“ Edward, will you. give up that mocking tone,’’ 
she exclaimed, passionately ; “ Your interests are at 
stake more than mine, To you it. is position, and 
wealth, and power; to. meitis but a matter of 
feeling. Those children must be got rid of ; they 
must never come here—do you hear me? Never! 
Your father will relent, he is getting old, he will 
like his grandchildren. around him, and then where 
are you and your hopes? Remember, Edward! 
while either of those two are alive you cannot be 
Earl of Denborough.”’ ‘ 

“* My dear cousin, what a startling“and impressive 
announcement! Don’t you think I have been per- 
fectly aware of that fact for the last: twenty years ? 
and you don’t suppose that I am going in for whole- 
sale butchery, or that I intend to aet like the wicked 
uncle to the babes in the wooed, to oblige you or to 
secure my father’s title No, thank you. Without 
in the remotest degree professing to be a saiut, I do 
value my own safety and comfort too much for 
that.” 

His cousin looked at him. scornfully as she said, 
“* You need scarcely have told me that ; I know you 
would never put your precious neck in peril ; but 
there are better ways of getting rid of people than 
burying them, Send the boy to some out of the way 
corner of the world, from whence he is never likely to 
return. Marry the girl to some convict who will take 
her, anda sum of money that I will pay him, out of 
the country. Then who will dispute your claim to 
succeed your father; and as you have no children, 
what matters it whether they or young Clive como 
into the property when you are gone ?” 

** Charmingly arranged and disposed of,” remarked 
her companion; “ the worst.of it is, you begin by 
supposing things possible which are not so, How 
am I to get hold of the children and manage them ? 
Their mother hated me,” 

** Wel, she is past hating you now. 
retain your house, don’t you ?” 

* Yes, thongh Lam thinking of giving it up.” 

“ Then don’t do so, but go and find out the-chil- 
dren. Offer them a home with you, they can’t have 
many friends or resources. Your great danger will 
be that of some scheming adventurers getting hold of 
them to extort money from your father. When they 
are once under your root and-in yqur power you can 
do almost anything with them.” 

** Do you think so?” 

“TE cannot doubt it. But you must lose no time 
in going to their rescue, Every hour I am expect- 
ing. your father to inquire for them, and if they 
shouid see-and speak to him. it will be too late.” 

“ Yes, L understand. You are a clever woman, 


You still 


Carrie—but not a good, one,’”’ he added to himself, 
|; Then be continued aloud: 





** Yes, part of your plan at least is reasonable, | 
canoffer them a home; it will look well, and if the 
governor should turn softin his old age, it wil! 
rather go in my favour that I have anticipated him ; 
and as for the rest I don’t think it feasible, but we 
can think about it,” f 

“Yes, we can think about it,’”’? almost mocked 
the lady. “ The wolf always thinks about return- 
iug tie lamb tothe fold. You will think of it, I bave 
no doubt, Edward, and you will act as I suggest. 
Now we will turn back.” 

Thus the plot was hatched of which Olytie and 
Charlie Cranbourne were to be the victims. 





OHAPTER VI. 
THE MARQUIS DE LA SANTE. 


Ir was two years before the day when wo found 
Clytie Cranbourne painting in her studio, that her 
Uncle Edward had visited Denborough Castle, aud 
after hearing of his sister-in-law’s death, had agreed, 
at Miss Burliugton’s suggestion, to offer his nephew 
and uiece a home. 

He did so. The offer was accepted, and Oharlie and 
Clytie, the former then eighteen, the latter twenty 
years of age, went to reside with him. 

Clytie was born an artist; she used to spend long 
hours of each day in her father’s studio with her 
palette and paint brushes, working away industriously 
at daubs, which though worthless in themselves, 
gave promise of great talent, if not of absvlute 
genius, 

What had been her pastime as a child, became 1s 
years went on her regular occupatign. Her father, 
feeling the want of systematic training and study ir 
the profession hiwself, helped bis daughter thrvusb 
all the drudgery and most uninteresting paré of her 
work, and he was rewarded for his exertions before 
he died by finding she had outstripped him, and 
bid fair to make her name famous in the world of 
art. 

Her father’s death affected the young painter 
greatly, she loved him passionately and devotedly, he 
had been her companion and triend, as well as her 
parent and guide, and it was some time before she 
had either confidence or inclination to attempt te 
work alone. 

A year after her father’s death her mother followed 
him, and the poor girl now felt still more desvlate 
Charlie bad been at school, coming home merely for 
the holidays, learning no trade or profession, being 
the nndoubted heir to the earldom of Denborough ; 
and though his father could not afford to send him 
to Rugby, Harrow, or the. Universities, he did 
manage to have him educated in a first-rate private 


’ school. 


Viscountess Blenham’s death left the boy and girl, 
for they were little move, orphaus, and if not quite 
penniless, at best with but « hundred or two t 
keep them from positive penury. 

It was at this time that Edward Cranbourne came 
forward, and with affected generosity invited them 
to come and live with him. 

Olytie, if not happy in her uncle’s house, was at 
least contented, Irom. everything that pained o: 
annoyed her, she took refuge in the little room she 
called ber studio; and there over her paints aud 
cauvas, she lost herself, and forgot all the petty vexa- 
tions which would otberwise have irritated her. 

But Charlie had vot this resource. He had been 
obliged to leave school at his mother’s death, and 
his uncle, on one plea and another, declined to send 
him to Oxford or Cambridge, or find him any oceu-. 
pation or employ ment, 

No doubt he believed with Dr. Watts, that 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands t 
do.” At any rate he paras kept him idle, anc 
the lad’s discontent and Clytie’s remonstrances were 
alike unheeded. 

“If you would only get him some appointment 
unele, however trifling it might be, to fill up afew 
hours of the day, to keep him from idleness, and 
from what I fear more than all, from bad company,” 
Clytie had urged more than once, 

And. Edward Oranbourne tad answered that he 
would see about it, and had purposely not only re 
frained from doing so, but had thwarted Clytio’s 
efforts on her brother's bebalf in several other 
quarters, 

A young man, now nearly nineteen, and of Charlie 


| Ceanbonrne’s temperament aud disposition, mast 


have some outlet for his energy sed superfluous high 

spirits, : : 
Tne valet, taking the cue from his master, was in- 

sulting to the young fellow, and without the least 


hesitation Charlie gave him a borsewhipping; he 
even raised his hand against his uncle when the latter 
purposely irritated nim, though he comenibered hire 


self in time and did not strike hima. 
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He stayed out late at night, did all kinds of things 
which he ought not to have done, not from any real 
Viciousvess of character, but from want of some useful 
occupation. 

‘There were constant quarrels and contentions, iu 
which poor Olytie tried in vain to take the part of 
peace-m ker, 

kidward Cranbourne said his nephew was adisgrace 
to the name he bore, and Charlie replied that this 
being the case, the world should know what the Earl of 
Veuborough’s grandson and heir had come to, and 
tiat he would enlist as a private soldier, or go to 
eea 

is sister entreated, Edward Cranbourne sneered. 
Charlie was determined he would Ieal this idle, 
wretclied life no longer, and whilo the discussion was 
still ponding, a letter was brought to the uncle, which 
af er looking over, he threw with a scornful laugh to 
his nepliew. 

“There is your opportunity,’’ he said, in his most 
irritating manner, “I was in treaty for the son of 
ty steward to go as midshipman ; you are rather old 
for the place, but you can have it, something else will 
turn up for him; now where is your vaunted 
ome age and industry? Of course you won’t take 
this.”’ 

** I will,” said the young man, proudly. “I will do 
atything to get away from this detestable house and 
from your mean, pitiful tyranny ; the Clorinda is a 
me:cuaat ship I see, going to Peru; yes, I will take 
service in her.” 

tdward Oranbourne turned pale at the success of 
iis scheme, but he still sneered, thus confirming 
Cuariie in his determination, although Clytie begged 
aud eutreated him even to go into the army in pre- 
ference, but in vain. 

There was no difficulty about Charles Cranbourne’s 
appo.utment to the Clorinda, his uncle, while pro- 
fessing all the time to doubt and sneer at the idea of 
bis going, took good care of that. 

The parting between brother and sister was over, 
and Clytie was left alone, while Charlie went off, as 
far as his uncle’s desire and intention could compass 

** to his death.” 

It was the morning after his departuro, that 
Clytie, noticing the tear-stained countenance of the 
bousemaid who was waiting upon her, inquired the 
ci use, 

\t first the girl hesitated, then, with many sobs 
and tears, told her story. 

Sho was engaged to be married toa sailor, he had 
signed articles to go one voyage in aship to South 
America, when too late he discovered that the ship 
was little better for the purposes of sailing than an 
old tub. He had at first refused to go, but had been 
told he should fulfil his engagement or go to prison, 
wid despite poor Ruth’s entreaties he had said good- 
vy, perhaps for ever, sooner than accept the disgrace 





of a prison. 


“* Poor Ruth, I am sorry for you,” said Olytie, 
gontly ; ‘* let us hope for the best, the ship may not 
be so bad us they fear after all; what was the name 
of it?’ 

** The Clorinda,”” 

** What ?” exclaimed the young lady, starting to 
her feet. 

‘©The Clorinda, bound to Peru,” repeated the 
girl in astonishment as well as grief; for Clytio 
nad grasped her head in her hands, as though trying 
to Keep it from bursting. 

“The Olorinda,’? she muttered, ‘‘dound to 
Peru; Uncle Edward has an interest in it. He sonds 
Charlie away in it, he wants to get rid of him. It 
will bs my turn next.” 

Then she suddenly seemed to wake up. 

** Ruth, give me my hat and cloak, put on your own 
bonnet and come with me ; we will save them yet,” 

* Where are you going to, miss ?” 

* The docks, before the ship sails ; quick, there is 
ao time to be lost.” 

“Tm afraid it’s too late, miss ; they was to have 
gone down the river last nizht with the tide.’’ 

But Clytie hoped against hope. She and Ruth 
took acaband drove down to the docksin which the 
Clorinda had shipped her cargo, to be told they 
were just twelve hours too late, 

Then she drove to the agent’s office, but she 
received only scant courtesy here, no satisfaction 
whatever. Her inquiries were answered either 
roughly or vaguely, and the two girls, almost broken- 
hearted, returned back to the house they called 
nome, 

Edward Cranbourne was away, had gone out of 
town that very morning fora day or two, and Clytie 
felt that from henceforth her life was not safe while 
she remained under his roof. 

Wondering where she could go, what would become 
of her, she remembered the Clubfoots; they were 
artists, like herself. If they would only take her 


to live with them she could work at her profession, 
ve secure from and independent of her relatives. 





Still urged on by grief, indignation, and terror, 
she started off at once on her mission ; made arrange- 
ments with her old friends, and despite the remon- 
strances of her uncle’s housekeeper, packed up all 
her worldly possessions, and took them off that very 
night, so that when Edward Oranbourne returned he 
found the bird had flown. 

He was very angry, of course. He found where 
she was staying, went to seo her, and there was such 
& scene of indignant reproach, that he had no desire 
to repeat the visit. After all he had but partly suc- 
ceeded; even if he had finally disposed of Charlio, 
while Clytie was living and out of his power, he was 
as far from succveding his father as ever. 

As for Clytie, she went sternly and resolut:ly to 
work; it was a refuge from herself, the one thing 
that seemed to keep her alive or prevent her from 
going mad. 

How eagerly she read the shipping news every 
week! 

How feverishly she made inquiries as to the fate of 
the ship in which her brother had sailed! 

Only those who have lost a loved one can know or 
understand, and when at length the nows came that 

the Olorinda had never reached the port she sailed 
for—that pieces of the wreck had been found on the 
coast of Brazil—thowgh she did not quite give up 
hope, she felt vindictive enough to have sentenced 
Edward Cranbourne to death, and it was from this 
feeling that she had begun to paint that picture, in 
which two of the faces wore portraits, and which she 
had called “ Sold to His Death.” 


(To be continued.) 








A SUNDAY EVENING BEACH SERVICE. 


The tide is in, and the weary waves 
That have come with their solemn story 
Across the leagues, throw their white hauds 


u 
In the light of the sunset glory. 

Too weary now, from their journey long, 
To climb up the smooth sand sloping, 

They falter back, as to gather strength, 
For a stronger impulse hoping, 

Up and down the shore, seeking levels low, 
To be reached by a new endeavour, 

They writhe and turn in the white unrest 
God decreed to the waves for ever. 


Closing down to the line of breakers white, 
See another wave comes foaming ; 

A seething surge of humidity, 
To break by the sea-side moaning. 

Up and down the shore, from the tattered 

edge 

Of the ocean’s silver shredded, 

To the faint new moon, and the little star 
On the low horizon threaded. 


A living wave from the world’s great sea, 
From its ceaseless, sad commotion, 
Breaks with a song of praise and prayer, 
On the sands of the solemn ocean. 
And the dear old hymns that have cradled 
saints, 
Dear words that have been their pillow 
To Jordan’s edge, on the air ring out 
Through the psalm of the beating billow. 


Whilst the ruddy sunset burns and glows, 
Till the gates ajar, stand yonder, 
I hear a voice from the pulpit boat 
Chime in with the billow’s thunder. 
“ After this I looked, and behold a door 
Was opened in Heaven.” The story 
Six hundred voices bore along 
In the words of the dream of glory. 


“ And before the throne was a sea of glass 
Mingled with fire.” Slow turning, 
It seemed the shores of the crystal sea 
Were under the sunset burning. 
As a solemn hush with the twilight fell, 
And the psalm in the sea-moan ended, 
As the purple hush of the silent night 
On the scattered throng descended. 2+ 








Miss Emily Soldene, whose severe cold caught at 
the Leeds Theatre, prevented her announced appear- 
ance at the Gaiety on Saturday, will sail 
with her operatic troupe for America in about three 
weeks. The lady is engaged at Brighton for the 
latter part of the current month, so that she will 
have had little interval for preparation, 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


os 


PAVILION THEATRE. 

Tue new play here is called ‘‘ Shamus-na-Lena,” 
and is a drama of the Falconer-Boucicault order. 
The time is the rebollion of ’98, and the characters 
Colonel O’Cassidy, commandant of a district under 
martial law, Captain Courtney, an English officer, in 
love with Nora O’Moore, who has rejected Colonel 
O’Cassidy; Mick Milligan, a spy; Philip O'Moore, 
the proscribed brother; and Shamnus-na-Lena, a 
wonderful Irishman who contrives situations and 
escapes and executes them as none but an Irish hero 
can. There is alsoa lady, Mary Maguire, Philip's 
sweetheart, who, with Shamus, arrives with the 
Lord Lieutenant’s pardon, and brings all the troubles 
of the dram. pers. te a happy conclusion. There are 
several highly sensational and cleverly contrived 
“ situations ’’ in Shamus-na-Lena, some very pretty 
scenery, and a number of lively Irish tunes from the 
orchestra, so that with some effective acting by Mr. 
J. Carden (Shamus), Mr. O. T. Burleigh (Colonel 
O’Oassidy), Mr. A. Williams (Mick Milligan), Mr. 
F. Thomas (Captain Courtney), and Miss Jenny 
Grainger and Miss H. Clifton’s Nora and Judy M'Kay, 
the play went merrily and successfully. ‘*The Day 
after the Wedding” is the wind-up of the evening ; 
aud we have no doubt the Irish piéce de resistance 
will carry the house well on towards Christmas. 

PARK THEATRE. 

Tuts pretty little theatre in the centre of a popu- 
lous ro well-to-do, neighbourhood, has hitherto, 
under the-too frequent name of “The Alexandra 
Theatre,” by no means distinguished itself as a 
‘home of the drama.’’ Let us hope that the new ma- 
nagement of Messrs. Creswick and Friend will change 
its fortunes withits name, and that the Park Theatre 
may earn for itself a name and prove like that of 
Sadler’s Wells in times by past, when Messrs. 
Phelps and Greenwood made it the home of Stiakes- 
peare and the greater English dramatists, driven forth 
from their legitimate homes of Old Drury and Covent 
Garden. The experience and high histrionic ability 
of Mr. Creswick, one of the few remaining exponents 
of the olden school whereof John Kemble, the elder 
Kean, and Mr. C. Macready were the masters, with 
the general knowledge, long practice, and mana- 
gerial tact of Mr. T. H. Friend, should ensure the 
success of the Park Theatre. Casting aside their 
opera bouffe, music-hall heroines, “ leg pieces,” bur- 
lesque and extravaganza, the ‘‘ Park’? opened its 
doors on Saturday with a romantic ‘domestic 
drama,” bearing the title of ‘“‘A Ray of Lizht.” 
The play is avowedly adapted from a French drama 
by Messrs. Bourgeois and D’Ennery,” and were it 
not so the characters bear in themselves sufficiently 
strong merits o their Gallic origin. The drama was 
nicely mounted and perfectly put on the stage by 
Mr. W. Creswick. Miss Oaroline Parkes, in “ The 
Middy Ashore,” played and sung capitally, The 
lever de rideau to “ A Ray of Light” is Mr. Theyre 
Smith’s comedy, “A Happy Pair.” The abolition 
of a fee for the bill of the play is another commendable 
feature of the Tar. Theatre management. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

Ir will be a subject for public, may we not almost 
say national regret, that the people’s palace on the 
northern heights of London should be closed in 
“ liquidation,” another term for bankruptcy. Yet so 
we fear it must be, unless some deus ex machina shall 
descend in the shape of rich company or mighty 
capitalist with the funds to open the doors and keep 
them open. Yet the Carl Rosa Opera Company keep 
on their pleasant perfomances; the latest of which 
have been, “ Giralda,”’ “‘ The Bohemian Girl,” “ Don 
Giovanni,” and “Ii Trovatore,” and ‘ The Lily of 
Killarney.” Mrs. Stirling, too, that glorious ever. 
green, has been “reading ’’ Shakespeare’s “ ‘l'em- 
pest,” as she alone can read it; while the music of 
Dr.‘ Arne and Parcell, and Sir Julius Benedict's over- 
ture was charmingly interpreted by Miss Alice Sug- 
den, Miss Edith Baem, Mr. Lackner, backed by the 
Alexandra Palace Choir and afull chorus, Captain 
Ablstrom, too, has been giving his real and useful 
Fire-King performances. 

A yew entertainment for the German Reed 
company is being written by Mr. Corney Grain. 

Mr. J. L. Toole will return to the Gaiety the first 
weekin December. His success with the gude folks 
in “ Auld Reckie” has been something beyond the 
common. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


JouN VERNER stared at the appearance of Ben 
Assa. Morgan turned red, and stared at one and the 
other uneasily. 

“ May I enter ?”’ asked the old man, with a ges- 
ture of quiet and humble dignity. 

John Verner went towards him. 

** How—how do you do; it is late. Have you tra- 
welled by post-chaise ?” 

“Yes, replied the old man, making a meek bow 
te Mo:gan, who rose and bowed in return; with an 
affectation of careless indifference. 

“ My business was important, and I therefore ven- 
tured to travel post-haste, even though I reached 
here at night.” 

John Verner glanced at old Griley, and then at the 
dining-table, 

“ You have dined ?” he asked. 

‘* My mid-day meal was eatenat noon, sir ; I would 
beg a glass of water and a bisouit only.” 

John Verner poured out some wine, but the Jow 
put y aside with a quiet gesture of respectful re- 

usal. 

Old Griley, after a long inquiring look at the 
squire, hobbled out of the room. 

“ You may speak before this gentleman,” said John 
Verner, with a weary gesture. ‘I have not intro- 
duced you. My son, Morgan Verner.” 

The Jew made an obeisance as if he had never seen 
Morgan before, and Morgan, looking very pale and 
awkward, nodded. 

“‘T have come with bad news, Mr. Verner,” said 
Ben Assa, leaning forward on the chair which old 
Griley had placed for him. “The large bills which 
you had reason to fear would not be renewed must 
be met in two days from now! The amounts are 





“TI know, I know !” said John Verner, interrupt- 
ing him, impatiently. “Where can I put my hand | 
upon such asum? It is impossible for me to meet 
them. Impossible, unless “4 

And he looked at the Jew with almost desperate | 
appeal. 











[OLD GRILBY’s PLOT.] 


“© Unless!” repeated Ben Assa, with meek pa- 
tience. i. 

‘* Unless you can lend/it to me!” said Mr. Verner. 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is. impossible, sir,” he said. ‘You will re- 
member that I, as a business .man, dare not lend 
without security. My house, an old and respected ono, 
would fall. No, I cannot lend it, sir; I hoped that 
you would get it from some friend !”’ 

“I have none!” said John Verner, savagely. 
“« What’s to bedone, Morgan? You hear, unless we 
can meet those bills we are ruined !”” 

‘I am glad to have seen Mr. Morgan here also, for 
I have business with him,” said the Jew. 

He drew from his bulky pocket-book some slips of 

aper. 
Pe These must be paid, Mr. Morgan, my clients will 
not wait. Do not, I beseech you, blame me! I would 
not ask you for the money; I would not trouble gen- 
tlemen like yourself, of old family, of position ; but 
my orders are, ‘get the money, Mr. Morgan must 
pay”. Lam only a humble business man, sir!” 

‘* What are those ?” exclaimed John Verner, and he 
tore the papers from Morgan’s hand. “ What!’’ he 
cried, hoarsely, “‘ you owe this—and this--and this !’’ 
Great Heaven, we are ruined!”’ 

“Ruined!” gasped Morgan. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ?” 

John Verner sank into a chair. 

**If this could be tided over for six weeks—or— 
less! Ben Assa, you must help us! You would not 
see us turned out of house and home! You must— 
must help us!” 

‘Ido not see the way,” said the Jew, quietly. 
“What security can the gentlemen offer me? I am 
a plain business——”’ 

John Verner jumped up from his chair, and paced 
the room, 

Then he faced the Jew. 

“ Ben Assa, the money we must have. I tell you 
there will be enough and more than enough within 
sx weeks. You know that my son there marries the 
richest heiress in the county.” 

“Tt is not security,” said Ben Assa, 
could mortgage it now.’’ 

And he shot a quick, cunning glance at his prey. 

“ Mortgage!’’ said John Verner, with a sudden 
flash. “ We cannot mortgage what is not ours, but 
I will mortgage the Grange!” 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is entailed—it is sufficient security. and I would 
lend the monsy but—you see, it is entailed.” 


“Tf you 


John Verner. 
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“But the entail can bo cut off!’ almost shouted 
“It is only for the time!” 

“The entail can be cut off with Mr. Morgan’s as- 
sistance,” said the Jew. 

Morgan looked up, and shook his head. 

“ What, sell my chance of the Grange and the 
estate! What am I to get for it ?’’ 

The Jew and John Verner exchanged glances. 

**These debts of yours,’’ said the father, wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, ‘‘ are—how much ?”’ 

The Jew read them out. 

“ You shall have enough of the money procured by 
the mortgage to pay them, and a thousand pounds 
over,” said John Verner. 

** Make it two,’’ said Morgan, ‘‘and I’ll sign !”” 

Johu Verner groaned out an oath, low but deep. 

“Take two!’’ he said. “And now when can this 
be done? Lose notime, I see ruin before me!’’ 

* It can be done now,” said the Jew, with quict 
self-possession. “I thought that the suggestion might 
be made, and soI presumed to bring with me the 
necessary deeds. They are here!’’ 

He produced from a pocket of his gaberdine a mort- 
gage deed. 

John Verner looked at it suspiciously, 

“ You came prepared,” he said. 

“TI did. Iam a business man, used to transacting 
large affairs with speed. If tho deed does not please 
you, sir, there is no harm done, andI can go as I 
came! No doubt you can raise the money else- 
where !” : 

“You know I cannot!’’ said John Verner, with 
something like a groan. ‘Give them to me!’’ 

He took the deeds and left the room. 

Ben Assa sat gazing at the fire with calm, thought- 
ful countenance. 

Morgan stood sucking an unlit cigar, and eyeing 
the old man’s face. 

‘What is your game, I wonder ?” he said, at last, 
with a cunning laugh. “ You're a knowing old bird, 
Ben! What’s your little game?” 

** I do not comprehend,” began the old Jew, with 
a meek smile, 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” said Morgan. ‘* You know what 
Imean, Come, out withit. What’s the meaning 
of this mortgage, eh ?” 

‘‘ Meaning! It means that itis security for these 
monies that I lend you and your good father, sic! 
When you «nd your good father are able to pay, you 
return me the monies, and I return you the deed! 
It is simp'e, very simple, Mr. Morgan !” 


“ And so ain’t you!” retorted Morgan. “And 
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BUppose we can’t pay, what then? You foreclose, 
and you take the lot, eh 2” 

‘Oh, it is not to be thought of,” said the Jew, 
with a pleasant smile. ‘You pay the interest, and 
I do not care how long you keep the money I lend | 
rou |’? 
shee Ah, well, you'll get disappointed if you have any 
queer game on hand,” said Morgan, “for I tell you 
in six weeks’ time wea shall be able to pay all up! 
Here’s your health !”” 

Iie winked at him over the wineglass. 

The old Jew bowed humbly, and John- Verner 
entered with the deeds, followed by old Griley, 

Ben Assa stood up, waiting for the decision. 

** Does Mr. Verner accept ?”’ he asked. 

“I do,” said John Veruer, sternly. 

‘It only remains for Mr. Verner and his excellent4 
son to sign these, and,” said the Jew, pulling ont a 
bug from his pocket, ‘‘ I will part with my little 
cheque !” 

John Verner drew Morgan aside, and handed him 
a deed. 

Morgan tossed it over to old Griley. 

“Read it, and make yourself useful,” heseid: 

Griley took the deed and read it, 

Once signed, it cut off Morgen’s right toy the 
Grange, as opposed. te Bent Agsa or any other} 
creditor. 

John Verner tookimprtha.pen and si % 

did so afterwards, _ na ma 

Then the other déeds were signed -and-witnesseds. 
and Ben Assa, opening: his portmanteau, ay 
cheque te John Vermer; with a low-bowewhich 
pletely concealed his: face from view, 








% 
‘ You—yon will stay the night?” muttered) Jehu; 


Verner, with suppressed agitation, 


‘I thank you, no, sir,’ replied “the Jew; with died” 


hunility. “I ama plain businessman. L:nustrew 
turn to my duties. Gentlemen, I) wish: youweerz4 
happiness |’ 

“ Good-bye—good-night,” said the squire; “Res 
member and hold yourself in readiness: The deeds 
shall be redeemed within two months,”’ 

“Sir, you will find me at your service,’’ said Ben 
And the door closed on him, bowing himself likea 
humble slave from their noble presence. 

The chaise was waiting with a change of horses, 
which had been procured at the inn, and Ben Assa, 
wrapping his cloak around him, started on his:re- 
turn journey, 

Barely had the chaise ascended the hill, than it 
was brought to a standstill by a horseman conring to- 
wards them, wrapped up toa pitch of disguise,dashed 
up tothe carriage, and called to them to stop. 

As the postboy pulled his horses:almost on to! their 
haunches, the rider rode to the window, and: laying 
his hand upon the sill, looked within. 

3en Assa uttered a low ery. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed the horseman; in the voice of 
the great Mr. Norwanby. “ Don’t be afraid, father ! 
TtisI! Have you succeeded?” 

**T have!’ said the Jew, in an: exultant whisper, 
“Thave! Tiey havo signed! Look back, my-:son!’’ 

He stretched out his hand and pointed’ to the 
gabled ends of the Grange. 

** Look back! Soon it shall be yours—all yours!” 

Mr. Normanby pressed the old man’s arm, then in 
a whisper: 

“*We must part, or they will be suspicious. I join 
gouin London! Heaven bless-you, my father!’ 

Then in a louder voice, he said: 

“Tthauk you, sir. I perceive that I am onthe 
wrong road !”’ 

Lifting his hat as he would have done toa stranger, 
he-rode on; 


OHAPTER LXVIL. 


Tue time occupied by the transaction of theim- 
po business which had brought Ben Assa post 

aste from town, was but short, 

Reuben, with his new purpose to act the spy and 
track the Verner villany strong upon him, followed 
the post-chaise, and arrived at the Grange just, as 
the Jew produced the papers. 

The interview, as we know, took place in the din- 
ing-room, and Reuben, considering that he had a 
perfect right to be on his own property, climbed the 
low fence, and hid himself in one of the heavy em- 
brasures of the facade. 

But, alas! the heavy window curtains,'to say no- 
thing of the thick plate glass, prevented him from 
hearing a word. 

Fally persuaded as he was, that the strange visitor 
Was there for no good purpose, and that his sudden 
appearance was a link in the chain which bound 
Olive, he was compelled to stand there powerless, 
and in the most profound ignorance of what was 
going on inside. 





Chafing like an impatient horse, Reuben strained 


his cars and his eyes, but was unrewarded by any 
discovery. 

After a short time he heard the post-chaise return 
to the courtyard with fresh horses, and was more 
than ever convinced that the business being trans- 
acted within a-few feet of him, was of import- 
ance, 

“ Perhaps,’ hothought, “‘ they‘are preparing some 
poieen or: @eedé in connection with the mar- 
riage!’ 

And at the thought his despair and indignant rage 
Occntomed ome — - P 

resent y e” heavy en! ce-door: open , an 
Reuben, bending low; crept from:the-terrace to the 
sido, and: took: up a-position fromeawhence unseen he 
dang s i detail of th 
eyes: he ' im every re) e 
Jéw's:faceand dress ; and while hegazed, was more 
perplexed’ and puzzled than-ever.: 

** A Jawy’” he cused, “there can be no doubt of 
thats. Camithey be borrowing any money? Impos- 
sible, with all this wealth around them; besides, 
money-lenders do not wait om their clients; when 
they are borrowers! . No, itis part of theyplot, and 
I—wretched, miserable idiot: that. I am—cannot: 
solve.it |” mm 

The-post-chaise drove away as we'have seen, and 
BRevben.stood a moment ‘in: deep:thought and hesi- 








here—he started, for the thread of his thoughts 
was snapt in twain by the sound of a voice. 

Here again be was to hear a conversation on that 
spot. 

The voice was old Griley’s. 

With.a-quick movement Reuben drew himsclf 
close to the wall and strained his ears. 

Two men were’walking on the terrace ; the one 
Griley, the other-Morgan Verner. Every word the 
old mannttered fell, qlearty»and distinctly where 
Reuben-stood ; and:hy: g under the wall 
as the two mem walked, he: could follow their con- 
versation, though they paced tothe end of tho 


terrace. 

‘© Master Morgan, AI?ve told you that 
we're in a dreadful oct line wit the squire’s 
City speculations, and youry hkwit‘o’ flingin’ the 
money about like theyyoung'1 mre, we're near 
dry—lest the old. Jew, confo' ibim, will set us 
afloat. again. forthe: time. Abiiimow, if you'll do 
what poor old Griley;who nussed youl\when you 


was alittle boy; ad ‘your pockets 
running, over with yousself\agreat. men, 


SWVEll, whatinit? Whiy:ddattiyou: epesk out 
‘. » wi at " 7 od ? 
you. old. chatterer.’ Wsance Daeghekbes o> don’t 
think itt’ I. declare; Dineverrsieps ay. for a 







As the bad evi » not been offered, | Henwen;,I Sad aeverttieget —. ad- 
or: had-.d@elined any substantial refreshment, he : thiat vort-give mendigete” 
woulds id -aiprobability;. stop: forrest or food at']' “’Nopno, Master 3 nothing”: gerous. 
one of. taeivns; if so Reuben could hear-something: | “ youtre -uset ~eliit obit | ing a 
of the temveller’s intended inquiri ln oungigentlemamilike | e.fancy 

OW East is iti?’ : 
“ Jost a little. nig tures @ carriage and 
pair anda. 4 
i, Wihat,” said \a\grin,“* and I’ve to. 

Through @- terrow out } in. sign ! Niiwwonder the governor 
straight to the-Ve . ’ whereas [iim oncectoneupiana himeelf! What d’ye think 
the road wound *like ex. sempeut) sda was-therefore | oy future: prim’ Miag~Olive—would say to 
considerably the lon; : 4 bali!’ Well, who’s the young lady?” 


Familiar with the: sate and» bléwsed with! that. 
instinct which is brought to perfection imthe pioneer 
and backwoodsman, he madé his~ “at ‘a sharp* 
swinging run to the hill, and there stopped to 
listen. 

As he did go he saw lights ascending the rise. 

They were those of the post-chaise. 

Before he could decide whether to make for the 
inn which stood opposite him, or wait until the 
chaise arrived, another character appeared upon the 
seene; this time a horseman, who pulled np’on the 
hill, within a few feet from Reuben, and leant for- 
ward with an attitude of interest and anxiety. ; 

In an instant Reuben connected this horseman’ 
with the strange traveller, and ‘crept ‘nearer to the 
road. 

Up came the ‘chaise, and’ the’ horseman » made 
straight for it. 

Reuben expected’to see a pistol drawn and an‘act 
of highway robbery; but to his: surprise the tra- 
veller grasped the hand’ of: the horseman‘as if ‘he 
were welcome. 

Reuben slid almost like a snake across the road, 
and keeping behind the ‘carriage, peered at the 
horseman’s face: 

What was his’ astonishment to find that it: was 
the face of Mr. Normanby ! 

He had crept ‘up too late to hear the significant 
conversation, but the sudden gleamrof satisfaction 
both in the face and the tone of: the horseman ‘was 
not lost upon the exvited watcher. 

Normanby’s parting remark, though it'might have 
deluded the postboy, did not deceive Reuben; and 
with the most anxious and excited feelings he sped 
across the road, and watehed>the proceedings of the 
great man. 

After watching for a:few minutes to allow the 
post-chaiseto getoniahead, Normanby bolted down: 
another road, and Reuben was left with these new: 
pieces of the'puzzle;. to' arrange ‘them as: he. best 
could. 

instinctively he walked as he-thought and: pon-: 
dered, and his: feet’ teok: him: back: towards: the 
Grange. 

Under different circumstances»the man who had 
done and gone through se muchas Renben had that 
night would have been exhausted; but Reaben had 
had harder nights’ work than thie, and his exeite- 
ment would have impelled him through-greater diffi- 
culties and extremes. 

With a long swinging trot he made: for the 
Grange, determined, if. possible, to gain some 
further clue to the mystery. 

The night, now well advanced, was clear, with 
little wind, and Reuben. paused at the old wall under 
the terrace to look around’ him. 

Here, years back he had overheard the conversa- 
tion which had'convinced him, of hig love for Olive, 








} “ Miss Olive, herself !’’ croaked old Griley. 

Morgan laughed in a low malicious voice. 

“You don’t say so—thank you for nothing. 
Hah! hah! So you think*you’ve been mighty 
clever, I dare say, to hit upon a plan like this! You 
old idiot, I’ve thought of doing the trick this week 

ast |’ . ; 
Pa Have you, have ‘you, Master Morgan, dear! 
It’s like your clever head! Of course, of course. 
And you'll do it?” 

* We'll see,” said Morgan. * How's it tobe done, 
and do you think it’s worth while!” 

“Worth while!” said_old.Griley, “If you’re 
married in the ordinary way, won’t all her money 
be settled on her ?”’ 

‘* And if Irun away with her, how do I know the 
old man won't leave Dingley elwewhore, eh ?”’ 

‘He won't; trust him! Haven't: we got him tight’ 
and fast? Besides, don’t you see, you.camsay you 
got frightened that Miss Olive would: back ont, 
that she’d get cold.to. ye, and that you heand there 
was another suitor for her+~any falsehood +will do! 
By George; it’s a: compliment to: her, and once 

ou’re married she'll soon forgivexyou. Gals like to 
be talked about, and she'll be the:sensation of ‘the 
county—hah! hah! She’ll have the compliments,, 
and you'll have themoney!” : 

Morgan's hard, unpleasant voice, joined. concert. 

* All very well, and J like.it,bat how-is it to..be+ 
managed?’ 

*1'll tell'ye,’ said-old Grileys» ‘We: mnst. trap 
her witha letter. On Monday night Sis. Edward: 
dines with the new family. that’s. taken, Woolcot 
House: Two hours-after. he’s' gone we'll. havea 
letter sent her, saying.that her father has. been taken ; 
ily and ithat she’s to, come.to.him: at, onee— yo 

” 


see? " ids 
“ Ah!” said Morgan, with a fresh eagerness. ‘Go 


‘¢There’s the two bays we'll putin Setenrelting. 
chariot, and haveit waiting in.the avenue, Th 
beno moon, and she'll goalone till she gets ‘half-way, 
to London, then you.can meet the carriage on.horse-: 
back, and join it!” 

6 Well,” said.Morgan,.‘‘ what then? She'll fight 
and squall like a tiger! I know herjand by Heaven 
I don’t think I’m a match for her!” 

‘“‘ Not she,’’ said old Griley, and a malicions, cruel 
ring came into his.voice. You'll mauage her- 
easily enough, Il wartant.her. Tell her that. you're 
determined to take her away, and that if shb’ll go 
quietly you'll marry her, if not, threaten to ad- 
minister chloroform! You can take the handker- 
chief out aud show her, and then: hint. that you 
won’t marry her at all! She'll give'in, trust. me! 
I know her fora proud jade, and the: scorn of her 
eye isn’t pleasant, or easily forgotten, Master Mor- 
gan! You’ll see when she thinks of her fair name 
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trailed through the dirt, when she thinks you’ve got 
her in your, clutches, she’ll give in! Then youll 
find the coachman.take you to a friend’s house, no 
cther than my cousin's, a parson, poor and weary, 
like myself! Hah! hah! A special license will do 
the rest, and then yon’ll' have her money in your 
pocket, and no dirty eettlement to trouble you !” 

“ It’s a good plan!” said Morgan, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, it will do, I think; and you calculate upon 
her giving in ?” 

‘‘ Yes; tell her that you know she means to give 
you the slip, and ’pon my honour, I think she would, 
for it’s my belief she hates» ye; Master: Morgan, 
dear! Theunnatural jade! And that you’re deter- 
mined to-have her! : Oh, trast. me, I understand a 
woman, and I'll warrant this affair will be the 
making of ye! Hah! hah:! [twon'tbe the first time 
neither, Master Morgan 

‘** Hold youritongue !” ‘said Morgan, withan oath. 
*‘ Don’t rake up old. times. 1. don’t: want to. re- 
member anything-aboutithat, ——-. PoorPolly! No, 
it was.her own fault, for being suehan idiot! There 
—there—what made you:jabber about that, you old 
raven? Tell. me. the, name of; your villain of a 
cousin !” 

“ His name is Dayis, and ha, lives. at. Tedjey, the 
coachman will know, and Jem Davis shall be. ready 
for you. You'll get there,in the morning, and when 
you're spliced, take my advice and carry, her off to 
Paris! Luggage can follow, and you.can write a 
pretty letter to the.old man, telling. him how, much 
you love her! D’ye see, Master Morgan.?’’ 

Morgan laughed with malicious enjoyment. 

«Pon my soul, you’re a genius; Griley, and you'd 
have .made your fortune ag the director of a city 
company !” 

‘“T leaves that to the squire and my betters!’ 
grinned Griley. ‘ You say ‘done,’ Master Morgan, 
and ‘you leaves it to me——”’ 

** Yes; yes,” said Morgan. 

And you won't get*itrto 
driving mad horses, and’ :. 
neck i? 

‘“ No, no,” said Morgan, with a shudder. ‘ Griley; 
it was no fault of mine; the spill to-night. I’dhad 
a drop to drink, but: not ,teo- much, TP’ll swear. It 
wasn’t that, or how should I have pulled reund ‘80 
soon? Buty Griley, I've:the!worst lucls of any: fel- 
low in the world, for I’m haunted!’’ 

What!’ exelaimed Griley: 

“T see ghosts!’’ said Morgan, with a suddem quiet 
awe aud dread.in his,voice. that was wonderful. 

** Ghosts !’’ echoed old; Griley. 

** Yes, ghosts! Thera,’’ broke +off, Morgaa, .‘' 1 
don’t,want. to. talk about it, and I’m tired ont, ]’m 
going to bed. ‘Come along, I wouldn’t;watk along 
this terrace alone, if you'd give maamillion!, The 
girl or that, gipsy, brute, wonld,hannt me, anre as. 
gun!” 

So saying, old 'Griley croaking with a:reassuring, 
and coaxing voice, the two. men walked out of Hear- 


ing. 

Réuben stood‘as if’ transfixed ‘to. stone. 

This then wa’ tho villanous plot which his sweet. 
cousin and uncle were pidnning, ; 

N6t satisfied with enmeshing the. estate of Sir, 
Kdward- and* marrying Olive, they-were plotting, to 
outrage, insult her, and rob’ her! 

His blood boiled’; he felt that he must at all'costs 
climb the wall and wreak vengeance upon tha base 
wretches who could thus férgettheit manhbod, and 
= upon themselves: the’ nature: and’ 





”-serapes—no ‘more 
ung your precious 


sepengay an exultant sensation, thrilled’ through 
im. , 


He held the nest of) traitors im his hands4! 

Let him but be carefat, !and:he could: not! only 
eave Olive and baulk their plot, but punish them for 
1 


With a quick run he.made.for,Dingley. 
He reached the: Thistle "|bathed' in perspiration, 
and almost mad with excitement. 
Rest he knew he must have if he were to cope 
with,the;plotters, and come-off ( victarions: 
After a good bath.of, cald water, he threw himself 
ae the bed, and fell asleep with Olive’s name upon 
is lips. 
He. could not. have. slept for, many h 
sun. was only just clear of. the..horizon. w 


forthe 
nm: he 


started from bed, dressed. himeelf,,and descended to | 


the kitchen. 

After a hasty breakfast, he. went into the stable, 
and arranged with the landlord for the Lireof.a 
horse and gig which belonged to the place, started 
for the village of Tedley, and the house.of, the Rov. 
James Davis. 

As he went along his brain was busy plotting and 
plunning, and before night fell he had completed a 
scheme which was almost equal to old Griley’s for 
cunning and resource.. 


spite of || 
. : 
Bat after a struggle: with the thirst’ for instant: 


CHAPTER UXVIIL 


Whine Reuben is journoying to Tedley, Ict us 
take a longer trip. 

Again the Australian sun is filling on settler 
Burn’s farm, all is life and activity, the barking of 
dogs, the lowing of cattle, the laughter and 
clatter-of children mingle together, with the occa 
sional smack of a ranner’s whip in pleasant har- 
mony. 

The door is open, it is still bright weather; for we 
have gone back in time some months, and leaning 
against the gate-post is Walter Wildair; other- 
wise Lord Craven. 

Time has dealt most kindly’with his lordship, has 
strengthened his back, has browned his- handsome 
face, has freshened his nature. 

He is another man to the old lackadaisical Lord 
Craven,.whe ine England had tried: all: things and 
tired of adl, 

Hard work, hard fare, danger and»poril, had made 
a man of him, and now, as he looks across the plain, 
and then. brings his eyes nearer home, where-a mun 
is saddling his horse for him, he thinks,of England 
and, his mother. 

He thinks of England and his mother, and. he 
thinks how proud, how glad, how rejoiced she would 
be to see him come home to the houseof his fathers; 
bearing a beautiful, pure-hearted. bride as his.wife,! 

His eyes fill with tears of gladness; aud wistful- 
ness ; as he springs on. his,horse.and gallops across 
the plain, he murmurs : 

“Yes, Pil doit! I lowe her, and I will learn 
whether I ‘am to win the purest plant that earth 
holds!” 

Mnrmuring thus he. rides, on, gazing with eager- 
ness towards the woods. 

At ‘last he hears the sound ‘of ‘wheels. 

He knows what it means. . 

Ittis the travelling cart bringing, Mary back to 
her home; 

The coloyr dashes‘ to his cheeks, and‘ with’ a word 
and ‘touch of‘ the hand; he sends his horse like an 
arrow to meet the sound. 

‘The cart draws nigh: and the-curtzin is lifted. 

The horses‘are.euddenly pulled ‘up, and amidst a 
shout of welcome from: the-driver-and ‘attendants, 
Lord Oraven rides:up to the cart. 

Lying like a wild nymph, all supple grace.and 
streugthj.is Mary. 

She rises on her elbow, and looks at. himy 

‘* Walter, is.it- you?’ Yowhave come-to meetme. 
How kind of you. Is fathep well?? 

“ Yes,’ said. Lord Oraveny ‘‘ he:is quite: well; :and 
you, Mary? There isno;need to.ask: You: havo: 
the roses.in your cheeks onoe:mere!” 

He rode beside the cart, his' hand holding the our-; 


taln. 

Mary, with her. eyes, bent.shyly om. the, horse, 
atrokes.its maneand. pets.it, 

“ Have you no news?” asked. Lord, Craven, look- 
ing at her, with warm love and admiration: ‘“May 
[ come inside and. ride with you?’’ 

‘ Yes,” she saya, “oh, yas!”’ 

He dismounts, and calls to alad, who leaps. into, 
the empty saddle, and,rides, ahead. of the. proces- 
sion with evident pride, 

Lord Craven seats himself on the heap, of, s;veet; 
smelling straw. 3 
| Mary, a little apart, looks dreamily out at th 
plains, 

Are you glid‘to get back ?’” asked Lord Craven. 

** Yes,’’ she replies, “I am,glad to .get back, but 
Ihave been*very happy.” 

“Perhaps you will want’ to return,’’ says Lard 
{Cravens “ Ah, Mary; you must’ not léaye us 

nl”? 

She look# at him with a half’ smile. 

**Cannot you get on at the farm without,.me?”’ 
shewsays; with alittle rippling laugh, ‘It is good, 
to:be missed sometimes4’’' ‘ 
| ‘*Ttdsy’ says Lord Craven, ‘and’ we have missed 
youwsadlyd: What:have.you done to-creep itito our 
hearts? Mary, it-has seemed’all'dread and sud’and 
spiritless while yoa were away—~and/you have been 
peony Ah, Mary, I'd almostrather:you had miesed 
me > 


She looks at him-for amoment, witha half-startled; 
half-reproachfal glance. 

“I, would, rather, think: thaé: you; had: wanted 
mae? But why,should.you?: Mary; I am glad you 
haye.come back, more;glad;than.I can say.!”’ 

As, he.speaks,.he takes her hand, and leaning.over 
towards her, looks up into her downcast eyes. 

** Shall I tell you why? Because I have learned 
how dear you.are to me, how impossible it is for me 
to live without you! How dark the world would be, 
without the light of your eyes ; how sad it would be 
without the music of your voice! Mary, don’t tarn 

our faceaway! Let me see it white [ tell you that 
ge you! I do love you withall my heart. Will 





—— 


you try and love mea little in return ?”’ 








He takes her hand to his lips and kigses.it eagerly. 
anxiously ; every kiss, goos. to Ler heart, his breati: 
seems to thrill her; his..words seem the sweetest 
music she has ever heard, 

As.he watches her face,.he sees that it.goes from 
redto white, and then toa warm flush again, her 
lip trembles, and the hand he holds quivers like an 
imprisoned bird. 

‘One little word, Mary,, my darling! 
notisend me away when. Jove, you.so-dearly! 
one little word; tell me that.you love.me"’’ 

She;turns her face to him, and, im a low voice, sho 
says the word: 

**T love you, Walter!”’ 

** My darling!’ he murmars, and his armis round 
her waist. ‘‘Oh, Mary, | am happier thanJ deserve, 
and I will mova, ideaven and eurth to make you 
happy!” 

‘**You do love me!” she murmurs, as, her head 
lies on his shoulder, and her silken hair wafts 
against his face and bewitches him. ‘ You do love 
me! 

** With all my heart,’’ he whispors, inreturn. ‘“ I 
have loved you since that; day, I carried you in. my 
arms, and you lay so white aud still, that I thought 
you were dead! Ah, Mary, when you lay there by 
the camp fire, and, I, walked.apart, guarding your 
young life, a change came over me, and my heart 
went out to meet you; I loved you then, sweot, 
dear little witch! You charmed me out.of my worth- 
le-s self, and now you are mine! My own! And you 
love me; can it be true? You,, so beautiful, so 
pure, 80 good, can love a wortiless, aimless crea- 
ture like me!”’ 

‘Then she looks up:at-him, and he feele:her-heart 
beat against his breast, 

“ Walter, when: I lay. all. white and lifeless noxt 
against your heartas Llay now, my heart left me and 
went, to,yours,’’ andishe touches his) breast with uez 
swall, browa hand, ‘‘and'it has been there ever 
since !”? ' 


You will 
Say 


. . * * * 


With cracking of whips.and muck shouting the 
cart, with, the happy hearts, within it, draws near to 
the farm, dogs:bark, children, shout and/yell, men 
aud women ran.out, and the farmer-stands by. the 
cart, to clasp, his.daughter in hia. arms, 

** Back,again, dear,’’ sha. whispers, and then, with 
asly kiss—for she,has a secret from,him-—abe runs 
with her wamen to;theshouse. 

*‘Doesn’t she look.beautiful; enough to make a 
fond father. folish!” says, the farmer, a6, he claps 
Lord Craven on the. back, 

““ Why, lad, you, look. well, enongh. to-day, and 
brighter than. I've.seen, you. for, some, weeks, past, 
Haye you heard anythingof your friend while I’ve 
been on therun ?” 

‘** No, no,’’ replies;Lord Craven... ‘ It’s not that ; 
ll tell you directly, Ah, what’s.that.2?” for he sees 
a, strange vehicle. standing, near the, gate, with 
strange driver and servants. 

“ That's a man who has,come from Melbourne.on 
some business,”’ replies, the; farmer. ‘‘I hadu’t 
time to hear what, for.l heard the cart:come alung 
and I left-him,, Bot come along in, lad, there’s no 
secrets from you !” 

With his hand on Walter Wildair’s shoulder, they 
valk into the great sanded parlour. 

A man dressed in respectable black, and with,an 
unmistakeable look. of Knuglish respectability, rises 
from 4 chair, and utters an exclamation: 

“Tt is! Found at last! Yes, yes, it is Lord 
Crayen!” 

‘he farmer’s, hand dtops from the young man’s 
shoulder as if something had burnt. the fingera. 

Lord Craven. flushes,. then extends his hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Tapely ?” 

Then he turns to thefarmer, who stares from one 
tothe other. 

“This gentleman is a lawyer.” 

“* Yes,” -ays the gentleman, eagerly. “ Allow me, 
‘my lord—W. Tapely, of Woolcot—I have the 
honour to be Lord Craven's solicitor; and hig father’s 
before him. Ah, my lord, if you knew what a chase 
I have had to find you!’’ 

these words poured out with generous warmth, 
seem. to strike the farmer dazed with astonish- 
ment.. 4 

“+ Gord—Craven !”he gasps. ‘‘A real, live lord! 
Walter Wildair! Ah, but what does.it all mean? 
Are you a lord, or is this old’ gentleman out of his 
senses ?” 

“No, Mr. Tapely is quite sane,’’*replies, Lord 
Craven, holding out his hand. “ And, alfhonga he 
has sprung wy secret rather earlier: than I could 
have wished, beliave me, I intended to put you in 
possession of it before many days were past! Iam 
other than I seem! I have deceived you, harm- 
lessly, I hope. My name-is Craven!” i - 

** Karl Craven!’ puts it the lawyer, with evident 
eujoyment of the farmer's: amazement. 
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The farmer takes the outstretched hand, but 
before his fingers can close on it, a cry behind him 
makes him turn, and he finds Mary, his darling 
Mary, sobbing on his bosom. 

Then he turns and looks darkly from the lawyer 
to Lord Craven—more darkly still as a dread falls 
like an icy hand upon his loving heart. — 

‘“‘ What does this mean ?”’ he aska, in a choked 
voice. ‘Lookup, Mary! Why doyoucry? Lord 
—Lord—Craven—what have you done? Lord or 
no lord, I ask you, what have you done? Have you 
played us false? We have welcomed you under our 
root, we have treated you as a father treats a son! 
Task you what this means! Look!’ and he lays 
his hand on Mary’s head. ‘‘ You have played with 
an honest girls heart, and broken it !-You’ve taught 
her to love you with your false words and false 
ways! And now we find you’re a lord, you'll ride 
away, I suppose, and leave us witha broken heart! 
Is that it, my lord? No!’’ he thunders forth, “‘ not 
while she has a hand to revenge her!’ andlikea 
flash of lightning a revolver springs from his belt, 
aud is levelled at the handsome flushed face. 

But quick as it is, love is quicker. 

With a quick cry, such as only a woman’s heart 
can give, Mary has thrown herself upon the threa- 
Sened breast, and the revolver is lowered. 


(To be continued.) 








HOW A BIRD FLIES. 





Tue most prominent fact about a bird is a faculty 
in which it differs from every other creature, except 
the bat and insects— its power of flying. For this 
purpose the bird’s arm ends in only one long, slender 
finger, instead ofa full hand. To this are attached 
the quills and small feathers (coverts) on the upper 
side, which make up the wing. Observe how light 
all this is; in the first place the bones are hollow, 
and finally the feathers themselves are made of the 
mus! delicate filaments, interlocking and clinging to 
one another with little grasping hooks of microscopic 
fineness. Well, how does a bird fly? It seems simple 
enough to describe, yetit is a problem that the wisest 
in such matters have not yet worked out to every- 
body’s satisfaction. This explanation, by the Duke 
of Argyll. appears to me to be the best: An open 
wing forms a hollow onits under side, like an inverted 
asucer; when the wing is forced down, the upward 
pressure of the air, caught under this concavity, lifts 
the bird up, much as you hoist yourselves up between 
the parallel bars in the gymnasium. But he could 
never in this way get ahead, and the hardest question 
is still to be answered. Now the front edge of the 
wing, !ormed of the bones and muscles of the fore-arm, 
is rigid and unyielding, while the hinder margin is 
merely the soft flexible end of the feathers ; so when 
the wing is forced down the air underit, finding this 
toarein yielding the easier would rush out here, and 
in so doing, would bend up the ends of the quill, 
pushing them forward out of the way, which, of 
course, would tend to shove the bird ahead. This 
— quickly repeate!, results in the phenomena 
of flight. 





How Mucu to Eat.—In order to keep the system 
in good order, food should be judiciously consumed. 
The har.'er a man works the more nutriment he re- 
quires. While a working man would need daily five 
pounds of solid mixed food, two and a half would be 
enough for persons who lounge and sleep much. 
Life can be sustained two or three weeks on two 
eunces a day, A change of diet should followa 
change of season—in winter, fats and sweets; in 
sunwwer, fruits, fish, and lighter meats. Milk and 
eggs are blood food; steak flesh food. 





AN OLD MAN’S DARLING, 
—~>> — 


“‘DoLLy Hussarp married to old Mr. Ponsonby !’ 
echoed Mrs, Stapylton. “ Well, if that isn’t perfectly 
ridiculous !”’ ° 

“Bat why is it ridiculous ?” asid Major Fitzgerald, 
taking « pinch of rose-scented rappee, after a philo- 
sophical fashion. 

“Qld Ponsonby is seventy, and Dolly can’t be 
soventeen |” argued Mrs. Stapylton. 

“Well, what then ?” said the major. “Love don’t 
always go by the calendar, and Ponsonby is certainly 
a fine-lookiag fellow,” 

“She has just married him for his ” pai 
Mrs. Stapylton. “ That’sall,” — 


* Then,” said Major Fitzgerald, laughing, “ I wish 





I had twenty thousand pounds, if it would enable me 
to purchase such a lovely little human rosebud as 
Dorothy Hubbard !’’ 

*‘Tt’s neither more nor less than barter and sale,” 
said Mrs. Stapylton, indignantly. ‘I’ve no patience 
with such a state of things.’’ 

And Major Fitzgerald, who knew very well that 
Mrs. Stapylton had three daughters in the matri- 
monial market, on the qui vive for rich husbands, re- 
marked dryly that it was very sad indeed, and tooka 
second pinch. 

It was as Mrs. Stapylton had inferred—Dolly 
Hubbard was the penniless daughter of a half-pay 
officer—a beautiful, gazelle-eyed young creature, with 
a slender, high-bred throat, lips like wet coral, and a 
soft, low voice. 

And when Lieutenant Hubbard died Dolly was 
contemplating the propriety of either going out as 
governess or seeking a situation as shop girl to sup- 
port herself, when Mr. Ponsonby asked her to be his 
wife. 

“I—I'm afraid I’m not in love with you,’ said 
Dolly, piteously. 

**I don’t expect that, my dear,” said the old gentle- 
man, kindly. 

‘But I don’t know what else to do,’” added frank 
Dolly, “and I'll try to be a good wife to you, sir, if 
you are willing to marry anyone so youny and inex- 
perienced as I am.” 

“Dll risk it,’* said Mr. Ponsonby, smiling. 

He took Dolly out of her shabby back parlour in 
Mrs. Henwood’s boarding house, and iustallei her as 
mistress of his brown-stone palace on Castleton 
Square. 

The little girl who had always hesitated long 
before she ventured to lay out a sixpeuce found her- 
self, all at once, mistress of a satin-lived clarence and 
a pair of high-stepping bays, while her one turned 
and re-turned black silk was abdicated in favour of a 
whole wardrobe ordered direct from Paris. 

“Oh, Mr. Ponsonby, you are two kind,” said little 
Dolly, earnestly. 

“* My dear,” said the old gentleman, “I am suffi- 
ciently rewarded if you are pleased. But don’t you 
think you could call me Charles ?’’ 

“It sounds too familiar,’’ hesitated shrinking 
Dolly. 

* Well, it will all come in time,” said Mr. Pon- 
sonby, gently. 

And if ever there was an “old man’s darling ’’ 
Dolly Ponsonby was one. 

«Excuse me, Ponsonby,” said Trapper, & mis- 
anthropic old bachelor, who had viewed his friend’s 
policy with wonder and contempt: “ but you are an 
idiot.” 

**] dare say,” said Ponsonby. ‘ We’re all more 
or less addicted that way, Trapper. Foxley keeps a 
yacht. You buy expensive black letter editions of 
the poets. I prefer a young wife !”’ 

“Yes,” said Trapper, with a vindictive snarl ; 
‘but Foxley’s yacht lics at anchor where she is 
moored; my book-cases don’t change. While your 
young wife, my friend——” 

‘* What of her?’’ sternly demanded Ponsonby. 

** She may elope any day with some of the young 
idiots who are scorching their silly moth-like wings 
in the flame of her beauty!” hinted the old Dio- 

enes. 

“I like her to enjoy herself in young society,” 
said Ponsonby, with an indulgent smile. 

“ Precisely,” said Trapper. ‘ And that is the 
reason I said you were anidiot. Look here, Ponsonby, 
we're old friends, and I don’t like to see you hood- 
winked. A word to the wise is sufficient. Lawrence 
_ goes to your house a deal too much. People 
talk.” 

Mr. Ponsonby was silent. Nobody likes to have 
the privacy of his own domestic affairs invaded in 
this unceremonious sort of way. And to Ponsonby, 
who worshipped his beautiful young wife as a parsee 
worships the orb of day, this obtruded advice was 
peculiarly obnoxious. 

He went home, pondering to himself ; was he 
then imprudent in allowing Dolly to surround her- 
self with society of her own age and standing ? 
Not that he for a single second doubted her; but 
she was nothing more than a child, after all, and this 
world was full of temptations and troubles, The 
thoughts were yet in his troubled mind when he 
reached his owndoor. The servant let him in, obse- 
quiously eager 

“Where is Mrs. Ponsonby ?’’ said he. 

" “ ala in her boudoir, sir; Mr. Earl is with 
er 

Mr. Ponsonby started a little—this was rather a 
sudden confirmation of his friend’s innuendo. 

“Do not disturb her,’ he said; “I will go to my 
study.’’ 

The study was a handsome, secluded room, sepa. 





rated by a pair of folding doors draped with fluted 
silk, from the back drawing-room beyond : and as Mr. 
Ponsonby sat down in the bay window he heard the 
sound of voices, 

Tho servant had been mistaken, it seemed. 

Dolly and her visitor were in the drawing-room 
after all, 

Hark! they were talking. He was just about to 
enter when his footsteps were arrested by the sound 
of strange words. 

“Dolly,” cried out young Earl, “I love you! I 
have always loved you!’ 

‘* Stop!” retorted Dolly's low, clear voice. ‘ How 
dare you address such language to me, the wife of 
another man ?”’ 

; “ Because I love you! Because you loved me be- 
ore » 

“That is utterly false!’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
quietly. I may have eutertained an idle fancy for 
you once, when we were children together, but it is 
dissipated long ago. All the love I have to give is 
bestowe upon my dear and noble husband !”” 

Half a minute before, Ponsonby's heart had sunk 
like lead within his bosom, 

Now it sprang up, jubilant and light as a floating 
thistle-down ! 

* Pshaw!” uttered Lawrence Earl. “You are 
trying to deceive me. You.are deceiving yourself. 
As if it were possible to love an old man like that.” 

“But I dolove him!’’ persisted Dolly, ‘‘ He has 
been more than good to me, I love him, and I respect 
him more than any other living man, And as for 
you, Lawrence Earl, you are not a gentleman to try 
to win away the heart of a married woman. Leave 
this house, And do not presume ever to enter it 
again.” 

Just an instant afterwards, old Charles Ponsonby 
entered the presence.of his wife, with eyes shining 
full of love-and outstretched hauds, Dolly stood in 
the middle of the room, with downcast gaze and 
cheeks slightly flushed with carmine, She started a 
little at the unexpected apparition of her husband. 

* Dolly!” he uttered, in a voice half choked by 
emotion, “My wife! Nay, do not look so terrified! 
I have heard it all!’ 

- é Ob, Charles! And do you not blame me ?” pleaded 
olly. : 

‘* Blame you, my precious treasure, my gift of 
Heaven !’’ 

And he folded her tenderly to his heart! 

‘“* For I must have been giddy and foolish, or the 
man neyer would have dared to persume thus!” 
faltered Dolly, hiding her flushed face on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

“Nothing of the sort; my dear,” said the old 
gentleman. “You are very young, and he—is very 
foolish! But you have acted nobly, and I am proud 
of my wife! 

Mr. Earl did not call again at the house in Castle- 
ton Square nor did Mrs. Ponsonby regret the cessation 
of his visits. Dolly and her husband were happy 
together, to the infinite chagrin of Mr. Trapper. 

One year afterwards Charles Ponsonby died, leaving 
the whole of his great fortune unconditionally to his 
eighteen-year-old widow. 

“She'll marry again before the twelvemonth is 
out,” snarled ol rapper. “A lucky riddance for 
her. I always said old Ponsonby was an idiot.” 

But Mrs. Ponsonby never married again. Strange 
as it seemed to Trapper, and men of that stamp, she 
loved and reverenced the memory of her deceased 
husband too dearly, ever to give herself in marriage 

ain, 

And the Old Man's Darling remained true and 
loyal to him, to the end of her days. A. RB 








SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN VOICE TRANSMITIFD BY 
TELEGRAPH. 





Two persons may readily communicate the sounds 
of the voice by means of these instruments over a 
thread fifty or a hundred feet in length. 

The person sending speaks within one of the 
cylinders, which causes the membrane to vibrate; 
the vibration passes along the stretched thread to 
the membrane of the other cylinder; which being 
heli to the ear of the person receiving the 
message, the vibration is duly heard, or, in other 
words, the voice of the sender is made audible. 

Professor Graham Bell, by a device somewhat 
analogous, has succeeded in transmitting the tones 
of the human voice by telegraph. 

Instead of tie thread he connects the membranes 
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of the two cylinders or drums with the armatures combining with the oxygen of the acid, forms water | in England Mr. Harrington died suddenly of upoplexy 
of the electric magnets, one drum being placed at | and then is evaporated, leaving some of the carbon | So the two men who had looked forward for so many 


each end of the telegraph wire. ; 

In fact, he not long ago demonstrated the possi- 
bility of conveying vocal sounds by means of the 
ordinary telegraph wires and special appliances for 
transmitting and receiving the sounds. 

The apparatus used by Professor Bell is thus de- 
scribed: Two single-pole electric-magnets, each 
having a resistance 10 ohms, were arranged in circuit 
with a battery of five carbon elements—the total re- 
sistance being about 25 ohms. A drumhead of gold- 
‘beater’s skin, about two inche sand three-quarters 
in diameter, was placed in front of each electro- 
mignet, and a circular piece of clock spring was 
glued tothe middle of the membrane of each drum- 
head, 

One of these tele;h nes was placed in the ex- 
perimental room, and the other in the basement of 
an adjoining house. Upon singing into the tele- 
phone the sounds of the voice were reproduced by 
the instrument in the distant room, and if two per- 
sons sang simultaneously, the two notes were audible 
at the other telephone. 





ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 


In pulling down the mediswval tower on the Acro- 
polis of Athens—a task which it should be stated 
has been carried ont at the expense of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, and under the supervision of the Archmologi- 
cal Society o that town—there have been found 
among other things, a number of inscriptions, one 
of which has been rendered more interesting than 
nsual to general readers by the explanation 
attached to it by Koumanoudes in the Athenaion. 

The inscription is what is called a dittograph, that 
is, the stone, after having borne @ monumental in- 
scription dating from the Macedonian period, was 
again, having some space to spare, in Roman times 
made use of to receive in inscription in memory of 
one Lucins Valerius Catallus, and of Terentia 
Hispylla, the mother of Catullus. 

Is this Lucius Catullus the brother whose death 
the poet laments so passionately ? 

The brothér of the poet died in the Troad, and it 
is at least singular that the name of the mother of 
the youth mentioned in the inscription (Terentia 
Hispylla) should resemble so well that of the P. 
Terentius Hipson to whom Cicero (“‘ Epistad Diver,” 
xiii. 65) gives a letter to the Proconsul of Bithynia, 
One can imagine the mother to have been a sister or 
near relative of this Hispon, and to have sent her son 
with him to Bithynia, whence returning he may have 
died in the Troad. , 

That she should be living in Athens is not strange, 
since that was then the centre of education, and her 
son was young, as appears from the inscription. In 
the text of ‘Catullus” the lamented brother is 
called variously Manlius or Allius, but this can 
scarcely be an obstacle, 

Lire ON THE EArta.—Professor P. G. Tait, of 
the University of Edinburgh, in his lectures on recent 
advances in physical science, lately published, con- 
siders the question how iong life has been possible 
on the earth, He concludes that ten millions of 
years is “ the utmost that can be allowed from the 
physical point of view for all the changes that have 
taken place on the earth’s surface since vegetable 
life of the lowest known form was capab!e of exist- 
ing there.” Opposed to this is the view of the most 
eminent modern geologists, that at least three hun- 
dred millions of years have passed away since ter- 
restrial life began, 

LicHTNING Rons.—Professor Wise, who has had 
rare opportunities for studying and observing storms 
as well as calms, has repeatedly expressed his con- 
viction that lightning rcd; are useless in electrical 
storms, but that metal roofs are an absolute protec- 
tion. He says that during a recent storm several 
flagstaffs were shivered down to the point of contact 
with the metal roofs, when the damage ceased, the 
fluid dispersing over the expanse of metal, 

Usg oF Carzonic Actp Gas In DryinG AND 
SEASONING TiMBER.—According to a recent patent, 
moist carbonic acid gas may be used advantageously 
in drying and seasoning timber. For this purpose 
the timber te be dried is placed in a properly con- 
structed chamber, and a fire lighted underneath, or 
hot gasses conveyed through the chamber, so as to 
produce the necessary temperature. With the tim- 
ber, in the chamber is placed a certain amount of 
water, and the products of combustion, containing, of 
course, a large amount of carbonic acid gas, are in- 
troduced into the same space. ‘The carbonic acid 
gas ig rendered moist by means of the water, and 
being heated to a considerable degree, acts directly 
upon the sap of the green wood, and in dissolving it 
causes it to give out some of its hydrogen, and this, 


of the carbonic acid in the wood. The removal of 
some of the hydrogen renders the wood less produc- 
tive of flame, while the action of the carbonic acid 
tends to prevent decay in the wood, or to arrest it in 
theearly stage, For this opperation the greener the 
wood the better. It is maintained by the inventor 
that if the process is properly conducted and the 
wood not too rapidly heated, no piece of wood needs 
to be split or damaged in drying; that cracks which 
may have already appeared will not be increased, 
and that in every respect the quality of the wood is 
greatly improved, becoming much harder and denser. 
The cost fof fuel in England fora load of 52 cubic 
feet of scantling, is estimated not to exceed two 
shillings, and planks three inches thick, of almost 
any hard wood, dry in six or eight weeks, 








TIT FOR TAT. 


In the days when all the world was romantic, and 
no one was ashamed of it, two gentlemen of England 
conceived the preposterous, but at that time rather 
fashionable idea, that, because they were friends, 
their son and daughter, then infants in their cradles, 
must love each other when they grew to be man 
and woman; and, having compared notes, and found 
that they quite agrsed on this point, set to work 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause to arrange 
matters so that they must turn out exactly as they 
desired. 

If they lived, of course their commands would be 
sufficient, 

Of this they were assured; but, if they died, who 
knew what two misguided young people might do? 

Consequently, each made a will, and matters wero 
so arranged that, if either of the young people 
declined the hand of the other, that young person 
would be penniless, and his or her estate go to the 
other young person who was willing. 

After some years, the gentleman whose child was 
a daughter, left his native England for America, 
while the other, who was a widower, his wife 
having given her life for that son, remained in 
England; so that the ocean ro!led between the 
romantic friends. 

The English resident was named Edmund Har- 
rington, The American, Charles Seabright. 

Both were, as we have said, wealthy, and both 
brought their children up carefully, 

As they grew older they permitted them to corre- 
spond with each other, but each detested the task so, 
that the letters were actually written by the elders 
themselves. 

Once, at the age of fourteen, when news came 
that little Harold Harrington had fallen from a tree 
and broken his leg, Elsie Seabright was desired to 
reply that she felt great regret, and send her best 
love and wishes for his speedy recovery ; but the 
girl, who could never listen to the boy’s name with 
anything like patience, refused to write one word of 
this amiable epistle. 

“T wish he had broken his neck, so that I might 
never hear any more about him,” she said, with a 
stamp of her slippered foot; “and I won't write 
fibs.” 

So again mamma wrote ‘the letter, having first 
locked Elsie up in a dark pantry by way of punish- 
ment. 

“ And I am sorry to find a child of mine so unfeel- 
ing,” she said. A broken leg causes great pain and 
may make one lame for life.” 

“A nice thing for me that would be if I am to 
marry him,” said Elsie. 

Indeed, if she had been as sympathetic as her 
mother desired her to, Elsie would have had oppor- 
tunity enough to exercise these feelings, for her 
young betrothed was always in some pickle, and had 
nearly drowned and nearly shot himself a dozen 
times, to say nothing of ordinary tumbles. 

It was tit for tat, at all events, for when Elsie had 
the measles, Master Harold had received the infcr- 
mation with a contemptuous indifference amonnting 
to heartlessness, and had indeed said that he did not 
care. 

He hated girls, and this one the worst of them 
all. 

So, with the ocean between them, the young 
people grew to maturity, and the year approached in 
which they were to meet. 

Lut meanwhile all sorts of sad things happened. 








Elsie lost both her father and her mother, and away 








years to meeting when their children were married, 
never met again. 

Mr. Harrington would not bring his son to America 
to see the lovely Elsie, as he had proposed, and but 
for those obstinate wills the whole matter would 
have dropped, for the last thing the young people de- 
sired was to meet each other. 

But the young man was of age, and the young lady 
also, and the property must be settled, and could not 
be until the match was either on or off, 

The old lawyers in whose hands the affair rested, 
knew the feelings of their wards, but they judged 
that a meeting might mend matters. At least, it was 
necessary that they should meet. 

So Harold, as in duty bound, was to cross the 
ocean to meet his betrothed, and give her an oppor- 
tunity to refuse him. 

The news of his arrival brought into full activity 
those feelings of repugnance that Elsie had couceived 
for Harold in her childhood, 

She had, for a while, resolved to yield to her dead 
father’s wishes, but now she felt that it would be 
impossible, 

Yet there was enough of worldly wisdom in her 
head to teach her how much better it was to ve rich 
than to be poor. 

If he refused her, her fortune and his also would 
be her own by law. 

She would force him to refuse her, and then she 
would return him his, and all would be as it should. 
But how could she do this? 

The girl sat for awhilo in deep reverie, und then 
arose and clapped her hands together. A thoujlit 
had struck her. 

There was in the house a seamstress—a vulvar 
girl, as plain as it was possible for a woman to be, 
and with as much conceit as any young beauty was 
ever blessed with. 

Her rough manners and ways of speech had be- 
come proverbial amongst her own class, the other 
servants speaking of her generail) as Crusty Betsy. 
And this girl had of late been occupied in the room 
of her young mistress over some new dresses. 

Straight to this apartment Elsie flew, and locking 
the door, sat down opposite Betsy, and said: 

“ T have something for you to do, Betsy, aud I'll 
pay you well for it.” 

“ Just name it, then,” said Betsy. 

“When I was a little girl, Betsy,” said Elsie, 
“poor papa promised that I should marry a young 
gentleman who lives in England when I was grown, 
and that if I did not 1 should lose my fortune. Now 
the time has come and he is coming, and I can't 
marry him, Betsy, and I want him to refuse mv. Do 
you understand ?” 

“T understand,” said Betsy, “and if I were you 
I'd huff him off quick enough, and make him glad to 
go, that I would.” 

“And I can’t think Low to do it, Betsy,” said 
Elsie, ‘and if you can you must doitforme. Wauile 
he stays you must pretend that you are Miss Sva- 


bright ; you must wear my clothes, and take al! the 
airs you possibly can, and make him as unliappy as 
possible, so that he’ll have to refuse you—thii is, ius, 
you know. Be as sharp as you can with him, Beisy 


—never the least bit kind or nice. 
you, Betsy ?” 

“T can give any one as good as they send, miss,” 
said Betsy. ‘I’m no mealy-mouth, and you'll pay 
me well, miss.” 

“T’ll give you twenty pounds, Betsy” said the girl, 
“for you'll save me my freedom and my fortune ; 
and you'll not refuse him, you know, else all will ve 
spoilt.” 

“T’ll manage,” said Betsy. 

Then the two girls left all other work to examine 
Elsie’s wardrobe, and soon Betsy was dresse«: in the 
most elegant attire, her hair powdered, as was the 
custom, and white gloves upon her hands. 

“ And I,” said Elsie, “I will be your poor com- 
panion, and you must call me Miss Smith, aud snub 
me, and order me about.” 

Thus all was arranged when the little letter Elsie 
had been so long expecting arrived, and breaking its 
blue seal, she read that Mr. Harrington would pay 
his respects to Miss Seabright in‘an hour. 

How Miss Seabright laughed as she sat waiting 
in the drawing-room, watching Betsy saii up aud 
down with all her new assumption of dignity. Betsy, 
with the most amiable intentions, would have bern 
sure of offending; but Betsy, bent on bemg un- 
pleasant, would be a grand success. 


You'll try, won't 
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Just then Betsy herself leant from the window. 
“Oh, miss!” she cried, “there's a carriage at the 

: p Ps tt. 
door, and there’s a gentleman coming out of it. Bless 


as! if that’s him, I don’t wonder you wani to be off 
your mateh, Deary me!-oh, deary me !” 

” But before she could explain a servant had brought 
Elsie a card bearing the name of Harold Harrington, 
and, as she arose, the most extraordinary figure en- 
tered the room. 

It was a very tall young man, between whose 
shoulders, nevertheless, grew an eformous hump. 
H» «lso, though he seemed to move actively enough, 
walked upon crutches. 

On his head, from which he had reiroved his cap, 
was oa black silk skull-cap, such as entirely bald old 
gentlemen then wore. 

Over his ears was a big black bandage, which also 
quite covered his chin. j 

Ou his right eye was a large, green patch.; on his 
teft cheek another. 

All that was visible of his face was his nose, which 
was certainly well shaped, but which was much the 
colour of red flannel; and about his throat was 
ind ed a flannel muffler. 

‘his was Harold Harrington. 

Lilsie’s surprise was so great that she sank into a 
chair, and forgot to prompt Betsy as she had in- 
tencied. 

But Betsy needed no prompting. She was not in 
the least embarrassed. 

She advanced to meet Mr. Harrington with a: grin 
of supreme insolerce upon her face, and burst into a 
loud laugh. 

* Well,” she said, “ so you are my young man, are 
you? I must say, whoever picked you out showed 
ao mighty great taste; twasu’t for your beauty, 
that’s plain.” 

‘* No, madam,” said the new arrival, “it was not 
for my beauty. Do I address Miss Seabright ? 

“Why, who else should I be?” cried Betsy. 
“T'was not for your cleverness, neither, you were 
chosen. But now you've come, sit down. Been in 
the wars, haven’t you.” 

“My infirmities,” sighed the young man, “are the 
result of my recklessness asa boy. I have most 
sy! ipathising letter from you upon the fall which 
broke my limb, You remember it! You also 
condoled with me upon the careless shot which cost 
me my eye, though, yeu did not know how serious 
Wis the result. 

“It was whilo.I was on a trip to Switzerland that 
I broke my back, and while endeavouring to drink 


some boiling tea the housekeeper left carelessly upon 
the tuble, I scalded all the hair from my head. This 
ecar apon my cheek is the result of having attempted 
t stave myselt with my poor father’s razor. It was 
{injudicious of him not to tell you the result of my 
injuries, but now you see them for yourself. I will 
noi gv into further particulars. You remember all 


my accidents ?” 

“ Yes,” said Betsy, “and a fine figger of a man 
they've made you. You'd doto scare the crows from 
an orchard, I must say, and you’re sent to me, that 
might have my pick and choice of offers to marry. 
It’s enough to make one die of laughing.” 

“Then you refuse me ?” said the young man, very 
eagerly. 

“Ob, no,” said Betsy, “oh, no, I don't; there’s 
the fortune, you know. Money is money, and even 
an objeet like-you is better than poverty. I'll have 
you. Though how folks will laugh to see us paired 
off together! One’comfort, though ; so broken down 
as you must be, you can’t last long.” 

‘On the contrary, I expect to live to be eighty,” 
said the young man. 

‘Expectations don’t go for much,” said Betsy. 
Look how the old folks-went.” 

“We were deprived of their affections very sud- 
dealy,” said the young man, sighivg. “ My father 
loved yours dearly, Miss Seabright.”’ 

‘Folks will take queer notions,” said Betsy. 
“Well, I must say you are an object. I can’t help 
laushing, whenever I look at you.” 

We shall have a very merry life together,” said 
Harold, “if your disposition continues.” 

“Oh, I shan’t see much of you,” said Betsy, “I 
san promise you, after the ring ison. What pos- 

essed you to smash yourself up so? But I'shan’t 
refuse you. ‘It’s money makes the mare go,’ says 
tho old song.” 

“It may be,” said Harold. “But let the mare 
stand still for me, then. I quite decline to fulfill the 
engagement. So, madam, you have the fortune with- 
out any incumbrance in my person,” 


“ 
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“ And a good riddance of bad rabbish, say I!” 
cried Betsy. “There are beticr fish in the sea than 
you, or women would bo poorly off. You're going, 
eh? Well, the sooner the better. Miss Smith, ring 
the bell.” 

Elsie arose and touched the bell. 

But now that the deed was done, and her object 
attained, she felt dreadfully ashamed of herseli. 

Certainly a more unhappy and singular object than 
this before her could not well be imagined. 

Indeed, compassionate as was her heart, she felt 
that his appearance ‘was not only painful, but almost 
ludicrous, but all the more should he have been 
tenderly and kindly used. 

Why had she played this childish prank, and 
allowed a vulgar ‘woman to insult him in her 
presence ? 

And this gentleman—for, “hideous as he was, he 
evidently was a gentleman by breeding as well as 
by birth—how would he henceforth thiuk of her? 

He would always believe that she had uttered 
those rude words ; she, and none other. 

And as he left. the room she followed him, and the 
servant who had answered the bell retired at her 
nod, and left the two together in the long hall, where 
they could hear the long and violent explosions of 
laughter with which Betay was now filling the 
drawing-room. 

‘“‘ Mr, Harrington,’’ said Elsie, her face crimsoning 
as she spoke, “I cannot let.you go without a word 
of explanation. I—TI have been so grieved that you 
should be so insulted. I never meant o 

“My dear young lady, you have nothing to do 
with it, and my feelings are not in the least hurt,” 
replied the young man, ‘Who could care for 
anything a person like the woman we have just left 
could say? But Iam amazed that that should be 
Miss Seabright. I know she isa lady by birth. I 
understood that she was beautiful and gentle, I 





“ Oh, Mr. Harrington,” cried Elsie, ‘I have been 
such.a foolish girl! She is not Miss Seabright. I 
am Miss Seabright. I—I—it was a ridiculous 
stratagem of mine. I hated the idea of a betrothal 
to a stranger, and I. desired that you should take the 
initiative in breaking off the match. But, believe 
me, I had no knowledge of your infirmities, which 
could be only a subject for sympathy to me; and I 
beg you to forgive me for placing that coarse woman 
in a position in which she could insult you. Prove 
it by remaining with me until I can offer you some 
refreshment after your long journey.” 

The young man bowed, luoked at her a moment, 
and then replied frankly: 

“Madam, I quite appreciate your motives, and en- 
tirely forgive you. Iam pleased to accept your in- 
vitation.” 

It was the custom in well-arranged houses at that 
day to send guests to their rooms for awhile before 
dinner. 

Accordingly Miss Seabright ordered a servant to 
show Mr. Harrington to an apartment on the upper 
floor, and retired to her own reom to dress for 
dinner. 

Ten minutes after her entrance into this apartment, 
this servant brought her a large bundle and a small 
note—a bundle several feet long, and a note afew 
inches square. She opened the note first and read 
these words: 

“My Dear Miss Szabricut: I also have a.con- 
fession to make. I also, before I met you, -had re- 
solved that you should be the one to decline the 
conditions of our fathers’ wills, intending afterward 
to give you back your share of the property. Con- 
sequently I set about devising a scheme ; and reading 
my school-day letters, it occurred to me that no one 
ever went through so many small, accidents quite 
unscathed and unmarred before. I knew that. fow 
women would choose to marry a very hideous man, 
consequently I concocted:a disguise which I fancied 
would make me repugnant to the least particular of 
the fair sex. 

“ Allow me to lay at your feet my crutches, which I 
never needed, thank Heaven; my hump, which was 
a feather pillow ; the skull-cap, which did not hide a 
bald pate, and all my bandages and patches. ‘The 
vermillion which adorned my nose I have removed 
with a little water; and though I obtained my in- 
vitation to dinner under false pretences, I beg to be 
allowed to pay my respects to you in proper person, 
and to apologise for my trick, which, after all, dear 
madam, was only tit for tat.” 

At first Elsie was unreasonably angry, but her 
anger did not last long. 








They met at dinner, and before they parted it was 
quite concluded that they shoul carry ont tho 
wishes of their parents by agreeing to dine together 
always. ‘M. K. D 

Ere 


DANGER AHEAD. 


We fear that we are in danger of having to en- 
counter a difficulty in this country which has long 
been formidable in the United States of Americ. 
We refer to the undue preference given to clerks’ 
work over manual Jabour by the more ‘promising 
youth when they leave our primary schools, 

That there is grave cause for this‘apprelension is 
manifest. 

There is ‘said to be much difficulty in obtaining 
skilled workmen in many parts of the ‘country, 68- 
pecially in London, ‘and employers are obliged to 
content themselves not unfrequently with men of 
very slender ability. 

Bat whilst good carpenters, bricklayers, andstone- 
masons are scarce, there is a plethora of young men 
seeking employment as clerks, 

A short time‘since a friend of ours advertised for 
a clerk, offering a salary of less than £100 a year; 
his one advertisement brought him 456 applicauts for 
the post. 

Concurrently with this difficulty of finding skilled 
workmen we are assured that a like unwillingness 
is found amongst girls to become domestic servauts. 
It was reported a few months ago that a lady adver- 
tised for a nursemaid to take charge of her chiliren; 
she proposed to give £12 a year as wages ; aud her 
advertisement failed to elicit.a singhe answer. 

Whereupon she hit upon the expedient of trying 
whether she would be-more successful if she asked 
for s nursery governess, 

A new advertisement appeared, with the same 
wages offered, the same duties required ; only the 
nursery governess was to take her meals with the 
family. 

The response was marvellously different; for now 
she had.severa! hundreds of applicants, 

It is.unneoessary to say that auch astate of feeling 
is unbealthy. ‘The manly toil ef the artisan. is as en- 
souine as the mere copying work of the ordinary 
clerk. 

‘But if all society isaiming.at being something that 
is not, then there isa. certainty that discontent will 
pervade. all. parts of it. 

The scanuly-paidclerk will feel that his merits are 
not properly appreciated; and that,-as he is dressed 
like a.gentleman, he onght to be paid like a.gentle- 
man, 

So,.too, with the.girl who will not submit to bea 
nursemaid, but who.is content to look after children 
if she may be called a nursery governess and take her 
meals with the family. The higher position will 
make heavier drains upon her slender. purse ior-cloth- 


ing. 

She will probably not marry in the higher grade of 
society into which ehe seeks to push her way ;: where- 
asshe might have ‘been comfortably settled if she 
had been content with the position for which she was 
naturally adapted. 

And then as years advance, and she finds her 
ambitious expectations unrealised, and no provision 
made jor old age, she. bas before hera much duller 
and more dreary future than would otherwise have 
been ber lot. 

Popular education would indeed lead to an, unsatis- 
factory result if it thus turned the beads of the youth 
of both sexes, who profited most by it in our primary 
schools. It would simply convert them from valu- 
able members of society into dissatisfied aspirants for 
that which was beyoud their reach, 

But perhaps it may be said, that itis not the case 
in-Ameriea, «where there is a large body of ‘persons 
circumstanced #s has just bean described. ‘This is 
quite true; but there \are conditions in American 
society very different fram, these which we have in 
England, .Thoere.are large tracts.of thiuly-populated 
country, where the young and enterprising find good 
openings for trading. A comparatively short tenure 
of the office of. clerk provides;a young man-with a 
Small capital; with this,:if he is adventurous, he 
can hawk about goods amid -seattered settlers, or ho 
can.open @ shop in.anew location; whilst, by clear- 
ing land or alittle rough farming, he can:securea 
suflicient incometo live comfortably, With us there 
are no such openings. We live in an old, thickly- 
peopled country. New avenues of trade are not 
easily found. Whena young man enters a bank ora 
counting-house it is not probable that he will have 
many opportunities of changing bis vocation. Let 
him be ever so economical, he will be able to save 
but little: and for his savings he will find it far 
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from easy to find a mode of investment which will | _ I did not care to show any difference in my manner | reasons which had occurred to me, I had begun to 
do more than bring a very low rate of interest. in return, even if my heart, yearning as it was for| think those very long walks had better, periaps, be 

All objections would, however, shrink into com- | some comfort, or the vaguest chance of seein her, bad | for the future discontinued, but trusting that by 


parative insignificance if the future of a clerk were 
more promising than that of an artisan. 

But to us the facts seem to show that the reverse 
is true. 

A clever, steady, industrious artisan is tolerably 
certain to secure some rise in life. Without much 
difficulty he can work on his own account, and 
gradually become the employer of others, Probably 
more persons have risen to competency, if not to 
wealth, in this way than in any other, 

Or, if he should not accomplish this, here are 
plentiful openings for foremen, whose earnings are 
generally far in excess of those of an ordinary clerk. 

A few exceptionally clever men rise as clerks to 
posts of responsibility and trust, with good’ incomes ; 


a very few become partners with their employers. | 


But for the great multitude there is no anch pres- 


pect. 
With 2 emaliineome they baveto keep mp :axe- 
spectable. 


Perhaps, a8 years.advance, changes in:their offices | 


may take place,.and it becomes énonaséi! 





no: kept me hovering about the place, because I hoped 
it would all blow over, and I did not wish to appear 
a huffy idiot and ungrateful after all the kindness I 
had received from them; but still though they, o:: 
their part, did not.seem to like in plain terms to bint 
at such a thing, I began to be painfully aware that 
they would not be sorry if I did met pay my evening 
visit perhaps quite so regularly,.and as a matter of 
course, as heretofore, 

In short, though I could not tell how or why 
exactly, I began to feel that the footiug I was.on. 
with them was becoming uncomtortable ; and so it 
went on until one Sunday, when geing down immedi- 
ately after morning church to at least inquire, if, mot 

0 in, which, goodness knows, exeept for the reasons 
just told you, was become anything but, plea- 
\aantas it used to be, at the door I met Harnigon, the 
-pugae, with whom I had always been on ratver cheery, 
mod head sort of terms,as I was constantly going 


t. 
"@hat.siay she looked quite gloomily, I.might aJ- 
savagely at me,as ahe answered my eager 
fter Katie. 





to finde new employer. They havemnone ofthe aa 
dependence which.a.akilled arti 78. i 

he latter knows that there wust.always beadle-~ 
mand ferjhis work; and of this themere clerk camnet 


be so eure. Both classes of men are useiul; and, | 


provided the supply is not greathy;in.cxeess of the 
demand, both will be moderately well paid. ij 

What we deprecateis an excessive: to. became 
clerks on the part.of those who -womkd .more wasmr- 
ally find their place.as artisans. 


HIS EVIL GENIUS. 








OBAPTER IX. i 


Ow reaching De Lornie’s house ; 
« kinder shake of the haud thanJd:thitkihe ‘had-ever 
yet had from me, which seemed ‘to gratify, though 
rather surprise the young beggar, whom I then 
for the first time, though he really was my own blood 
relation, found myself taking a kindly interest in, 
and discovering to. have perhaps. a’warm-hearted, ex- 
citable sort of nature on which such deep impres- 
sions ag he had heen describing might be easily mado. 
But how far had the same sort of ‘impressions been 
tried or succeeded on his sister I thought with a chill, 
which seemed to make -my very skin shrivel, up too 
tight for me, as I turned away towards my own lodg- 


I had inquiréd at the door, and hearing that Katie 
owas still too unwell to appear in the drawing-room, 
like an idiot, as I thought myself afterwards, instead 
of going up ns-usual, to-spend my-evening with my 
uncle and aunt, walked home to the solitudeof my 
own den, which was-what’I had not done for many 
weeke past. 

But | longed to get away alone, +o: turn well over 
in my mind the extraordinary account ‘the ‘boy: had 
given me, and really consider whether I caquld not 
devise some way of thwarting.and avoiding the influ- 
ence, which, though in what-exact manner 1 could 
‘hardly define, yet-still I had a distinct presentiment, 
was closely hanging over Katie’sand my own imme- 
‘diate destinies. 

Yes, it certainly was idiotic.and bad polic¢y on my 
part to walk off as I did that.evening, because Katie 
was not to be found sitting in the drawing-room, as 
she had always been accustomed to do when well and 
all right, because I:have thought since it must have 
first given occasion’ to my cuncle.and .aunt to take 
notice, and form -certain.:conjectures which | were, 
— ae ea have come sooner or 

ater, though, of course,the Jonger a disagreeable 
come is postponed, ‘the better.one always fancies it'to 


The next day, and the day after that, I-paid. my 
ausual visit at-about my. usual time in.as natural and 
‘anconcerued a manner as I could assume. 

Katie was still reported.as.unableto leave her room, 
though I could not elicit at all from what cause she 
“was supposed to be anffering. 

I did not like to appear too particnlar or urgentin 
my inquiries efter her, though I think they must have 
themselves perceived ‘the deep anxiety and mental 
I was.enduring. 

Though still kind and cordial when I went in to 
pass wy evenings with them, as I have told you had 
become.my recognised .and established habit, there 
was something (though,even ito myself I could hardly 
define it),of change in the manner oi. both the colonel 
and my sunt ;)they seemed.as if they were almest 
more . with me, but still there was a 


sorry than-angry. 
sort of chill about them both. 


















ia Me Lornie,” whe told. me, “was quite as 
ons meetis be, and had been delirious and 
iizantic-like.all night, if that was any 
«ho them,as has been the gause of all 


before Lasked, the trouble, anxiety, 

, vgbiah .were weighing down the colonel, 
bom Ifound upstaixs in the sitting-room alone, 
awith no attempt at oooypation besides his own gad 


Instead ofthe emile and word of welcome, 


jawhich I hadglways till lately received when 1 en- 


he rose from his chair,and waking me the 
+ of inclinations, begged .me in formal. terms 


‘be.a0 goatl as to a seatas ihe had to ragnest 
unef a very serious conversation with me,.at 
ogame time laying same large aheetsof paper.and 
prepared othe table before him. He 


pass between us fully to-writing for future reference, 
if required. His whole manner and deportmeut 
were so ultra-military and sublime, that I suppose, 
according to the old adage which you of course kuow, 
it must have been within a hair's breath of -border- 
ing on that one step further. Anyhow, miserable, 
anxious, and if the truth must be told, half: 
frightened as for the moment I felt, yet it was all 
I could do to keep from bursting out into a laugh. 

I fancy my sensations were very, much in that in- 
describable sort of mixed-up state which the women- 
kind are subject to when they enjoy themselves in 
a fit of “high strikes,” as Mrs. Harrison, I re- 
member (not about mo though), ono day @alling 
them. 

I gulped down the rising inclination, howaver. 
and was glad I could doso, but thinking the wisest 
way was not to give in to such formal absurdities, 
but just to take the bull by the horns at once— 
‘“‘Come, my dear uncle,” I said, * what is tho 
matter? and why are you so put out and angry wit. 
me? It has added to the wretchedness which i 
have already suffered—which I am sure we have ali 
cause enough to suffer—to see as I have for these 
last few-days, that there is something: and I woulu 
much.sooner have the row if: there is to be one, ous 
at once, like a man, and know how I have offended 
you, than go on-in this unsatisfactory, uncowforiable 
manner, tor I am quite sure that,if I have given 
you any just cause for offence, it has bean totally 
unintentional on my part; so please let me know 
the worst,.and.at.once plainly say on.” 

‘The old gentleman gave me a.queer look, as if 
half inclined to resent my plain spoken .way..of dis- 
posing of what-he had, ‘I faucy, becn all that. morn- 
ing, or perhaps' longer, rehearsing in bis own mind 
with all the préliminaries of a domestic. court mar- 
tial ;-but his-own good sense prevailed, and he was, 
after all, a sensible old butfer at bottom, though J 
had-by:that time found him out as apt to get 
crotchets into his head now and then; so, changing 
to a -more conventional everyday style of address 
than that in which be had begun, he suid—* Well 
then, Frank, my boy, tell me.at once, candidly,.can 
you account’ for this strauge.and sudden: illness of 
my daughter’s? ‘Have you, been saying. or telling 
her anything which can have caused her auy shock, 
or sudden effect on:her nerves? In short, in any 
way explain the distressing, even dangerous, state 
she has -been in ever. since you and she returned 
home that Tuesday evening from a late walk? 

“She-eomplained that evening, as soon.as she. came 
in; but your aunt and myself thought vo more of 
it at first, than'that you bad imprudently induecd 
her to overtax her strength, and I told my.wife at 
the time, that for that, as well as, perhaps, other 








next morning, or at least in a day or two, Katie would 
be herself all right again. 

“* So far from that, however, I am sorry to say,and 
as you are, I suppose, aware, she has been growing 
worse and worse, until, last evening, from a state 
of partial stupor, she became positively lightheaded, 
and n screaming in delirium the whole 
night Sone ui as she cries out again and again, 
the poor ; continues to couple your name in a 
meat ai » _Lmay say a most horrible way 
with -that @fibe Jittle former comrado of yours, 


yeu @Whopa (1 mean; and from some of the 

j and disjointed sentences, which 
betray ‘the tho and ideas which are now boiling 
and seething gh her poor wandering brain, I 


amnly moresoerry than I can express, that I have 
more than gepyincing proof that you, Frank Lam- 
bard, haveineken your most solemn promise to me, 
and that, qword of honour isworthless, and not to 
be 

Iwas perfectly staggered, and actually could not 
get out a yllable, before he went on again, 


Gembard, your father is the oldest and 
desnast friend ;I ever had in this world, although it 
is now singe we have met; he was always 
the strietestlover of truth, and the most honourable 
aman, the mest scrupulous in small matters as well as 
great, that;Lever knew or heard of ; judging you— 
‘his son—as ‘I thought you would be worthy to be, 
and could jbo judged, by his high standard, do you 
remember my telling you how indignant I had been 
at hearing a disgraceful story, whigh was told against 
your gharacter, repeated in my presence, even before 
you yourself had an opportanity of declaring it 
to be a false.and wicked slander,,as I then was con- 
vinced it was? I mention that, because it was at 
that very time,that you made me the most solemn 
promise nexer 40 repeat to.either,ef my children, but 
especially: tomy daughter,.a jmostabsurd and impos- 
sible romance, to. which you had, I grant you, quite 
seni eand.as if-you yourself really believed it, 
tried 40 make me listen. 

“It was not without very particular and most 
serious reasons of my own that I demanded that 
promise of you, though I felt that I was giving an 
undue importance to such rubbish as it was. 

“And how have you kept that promise? Iam 
sorry that I can now never again havo the same con- 
fidence in you, aud painful as it.is to have to say such 
« thing to the son.of my oldest friend and comrade, 
as well as my wife’s own nephew, I must henceforth 
beg to retract the general invitation we were so glad 
to offer you, to be.constantly with us, and must beg 
for the future to forbid you from any further 
intimacy with ourchildren while you xemain in this 
piace. 

“* Of course you can stay on here at Dresden as you 
may think fit, and as long as we thought, and had no 
reason for doubting, that we might thoroughly trust 
you, we were cnly too glad to see as.much as possi- 
— of you. Bat that footing must now come to an 
e » 


~~ 
. 


This was really too much; in the most earnest 
terms Leould command, I protested.and. swore to my 
uncle that I had kept my promise, and had been true 
to my word. 

So earnestly that,.as a gentleman, he professed 
biwself bound to believe me, though I.could see that. 
in spite,of his professions, he was sorely perplexed 
48 ko what he was to. make of, and how possibly to re- 
eongile, my strong and reiterated denial, with some 
equally convincing proof which he seemed to think 
tbat he had to the contrary. 

It was while he still remained silent, as if trying 
to balance these totally adverse difficulties in his own 
wind, that, although the door was closed, and there 
was.a tolerably-sized. apartment intervening between 
that in which we were, and Katie’s own room beyond, 
suddenly a piercing scream—a thrilling ory, as if of 
agony—reached us, 

“Comeas faras her door yourself, and then you 
mag learn the grounds of my doubts and accusations,” 
ssid.the colonel,.sternly; ‘and then, sir, let us see 
whether you can, ;with the same unblushing con- 
fidence, stick to yonr denial.” 

Theidoor of the inner room was ajar ; as it had I 
suppose, heen left by, my aunt, who had rushed in to 
Katie, on-hearing the same loud cry with which we 
had been 40 greatly startled, so that, without. quite 
seeing into the room itself, we could distinctly hear 
the voice of the.poor girl,.as her cries sometimes rose 
to.an appalling height, and then again, in broken and 
disjointed sentences and articulations, became 
lowered toa moaning whisper. 

“Save him! oh, save him! Oh, if-you will only 
spare Frank, I will.give my life, my soul, everything 
I have in the world to.save him !’”” 
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And so she would go on, repeating over and over 
again; then of a sudden she changed to more inco- 
herent ravings, though always harping on the same 
wild idea of some tremendous danger impending on 


me. 

**Oh, Mr. Gorles! Mr. Gorles! Mr. Gorles! Spare 
him, oh, pray spare my poor Frank! I will serve 
you, I will slave for you. I will follow you wherever 
you wish, if you will only spare Frank, and not drag 
him down, down, down with you below there,’ and 
then she would begin all over again. 

Yes, my very life, my soul, if you will not hurt 
him! But Frank and I shall never, never, never be 
the same with each other again!’ 

Then her voice gradually quieted off into a low, 
running moan of ‘* Never, never, never again the 
same,” 

It was the most awfully painful thing to hear, 
most perfectly heart-rending. Of course, I could not 
hope to be allowed to go in to see her, though how I 
longed and how much my very sou! quite ached to be 
allowed to do so no one can tell. 

All of a sudden, as I stood there overwhelmed with 
grief, and my head pressed tightly against the wall, 
I cannot tell why, but I felt an almost insuperable 
desire to turn round upon my uncle as be wus lean- 
ing on the other side quite choking with sobs of 
agony, poor old fellow! to seize him by the throat 
and knock his head against the door-post ; the long- 
ing to do so was so intense, that it required a posi- 
tively stroug mental struggle and effort to subdue 
the feeling while it lasted. 

When curiously enough pat to my very thoughts, 
wild and evil as they were, poor Katie again began 
from low moaning to rave at the top of her voice 

**No, no, no, you will never make him do that, 
wicked as you are, and great as your horrible power 
may be over him, you will never make him raise his 
hand against my father!” 


Now, was not that a most wonderful coincidence ? 
it struck me all of a heap at the moment, and often 
and often have I thought of it ever since. How- 
ever, instead of yielding to the devilish impulses I 
had felt working within me, I took upon myself 
to lead the poor old gentleman away, and we went 
and eat down in quite the farthest window of the 
farther room, having shut close all the doors behind 
us, as far as possible out of hearing of the sad and 
dreadful sound. 

nt Frank, my dear boy,” said he again after some 
minutes’ silence, “you have now heard for yourself, 
and your aunt tells me that all through last night, 
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indeed I heard her myself while I was there, that 
our poor child’s thoughts were wandering, ard that 
she was crying out in the same way that you have 
just now listened to, about a lock of hair she has 
parted with. ‘ 

* You must give me back that hair, for even if she 
recovers and is in mercy spared to us, anything of 
that sort—you know, of course what I mean—any 
engagement between you and her is utterly and ab- 
solutely out of the question; rather than that 
should happen I would see my child lying a corpse 
upon that bed on which she is now tossing. 
You must give me up that piece ot hair, if you 
please, here at once,”’ 

*““Uncle, I have never asked for and never re- 
ceived anything of the sort from Katie, though if 
she had not been so suddenly taken ill that evening 
as she was, I might perhaps have hoped——but I 
cannot give you up what I have hever had.” 

‘‘ Sir,” he replied, “it is too horrible thus to be 
obliged to doubt the word of anybody, but it is now 
@ question between either your truth or my own 
senses. 

** Which am I to credit? Do you think Iam——” 
and he stoppe: himself; “ do you think I am a down- 
right idiot? What am I to believe ard think from 
the way and wild words in which you yourself have 
just now heard that poor girl coupling your name 
with Gerles. dreaming, as she evidently is, and rav- 
ing in her distracted fancies on the imaginary affinity 
between him and yourself ? From whom but yourself 
alone could that idea have ever entered her young 
head ?—you yourself told me that no one else ever 
knew it ;—and now as to this lock of hair, which you 
in an equally barefaced manner deny.” 

_ “*Then call me a liar at once, sir!” I said, spring- 
ing up. 

I was indignant at being thus disbelieved, and 
again I felt the awful inward impulse to rush at him 
with the chair in my hand, or any other heavy im 
plement I could have laid hold of, in my wrath, 
. crush him to the ground and there trample on 

im. 

I felt I should have liked to have sucked, yes, and 
licked up his very blood. 

My own seemed on fire, as if in another minute it 
would boil and seethe over so as to pour out of my 
— and ears aud come oozing out of my very finger 
ends, 

Thank Heaven, the horrible feeling was but mo- 
mentary ! 

Though a fine up-standing old fellow as he was, 
tall, hearty as wyscif, and a soldier every inch of him, 








I really think he was scared at my wild appearance, 
and hardly knew what to expect. 

Though, as I say, tiank Heaven, I checked myself 
in time, perhaps it was because the thought then first 
struck me of his extraordinary likeness to his daughter 
Katie as she had looked when at the top of that Wolf- 
shugel mount; so as he faced me, gazing sternly at 
me, holding himself proudly up to his full height, I 
began to feel abashed and ashamed of myself. 

“I beg your pardon, Uncle George, but from any 
other man in the world——” 

He held out his hand to me, and said quietly and 
kindly : 

“I must, and I will try to believe in your truth, 
my boy, and doubt my own senses, but Heaven only 
knows how to account for it !” 

Iremarked the same strange, half-searching, half- 
pitying expression in his countenance I have men- 
tioned once before, when he asked me that odd ques- 
tion about my grandfather. 

“* Uncle,” said I, “if in spiteof yourself you can- 
not believe me, and though again I solemnly swear 
to you that I have told you nothing but the truth, I 
suppose you cannot, and there is no help for it; but 
depend upon it that althought you before chose so 
utterly and entirely to scout the idea of influences, 
supernatural and unaccountable influences, which I 
could bear testimony to from my own painful ex- 
perience, but of which you were so incredulous, and 
even quite angry with me for asserting—though I 
have strictly kept my promise to you, and never once 
come near the subject to Katie—yet you may depend 
upon it that the same sort of power has been at work 
= and is at work now, and so some day you will 
find it——”’ 

‘Silence boy!’’ he cried, “silence, I command 

ou ” 


Again he glared with his stern look fully upon 
me: 

“ And never dare mention such utter nonsense in 
my presence again.’’ 

Well, uncle as he was (by marriage at least), and 
kind as he had really been to me, that was rather 
more than I was prepared to putup with; so, taking 
up my hat, and with a sort of formal bow of adieu at 
the door, I just “made tracks;” my indignation 
determining me never to set foot within that house 
again, unless I received an ample apology for the in- 
sults I had undergone: yetall the while longing to 
lay myself down like a dog at the door where that 
poor child was raving on her sick bed within. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THAT YOUNG PERSON. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” ete. 


—_»————_ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tur majority of the fifty-two people who had been 
invited to the dance at Granville duly made their 
appearance, and though the general had ceased to 
wish for their society, he performed all the duties of 
a courteous host, as became the master of the Towers, 
somewhat propitiated, perhaps, by the grand news 
he had to announce of the engagement of his heir ; 
news which was anything but welcome to the young 
ladies of Blankshire, who went home in the most un- 
christian-like frame of mind, invoking untold horrors 
on the head of ‘* that” Miss Templeton. 

The general never ceased to remind the lovers that, 
“happy’s the wooing that’s not long adoing.”’ 

Arthur longed for the time when Ethel should be 
his own, and she loved him too well to insist on a 
long engagement, so barely six weeks after the April 
morning which had decided her life’s destiny, 0: one 
of the last bright days of May, she stood in Granville 
Church, a new-made bride, and when a little later 
she walked down the aisle leaning on her husband’s 
arm, the village children strewed her path with 
spring flowers, and the rich and poor murmured 
blessings on her head. 

There could hardly have been a greater contrast 
than this fair scene to Arthur's firet marriage. 

The small yet venerable church, with its ivy 
covered walls, its windows of richly coloured glass, 
and its carved oaken seats, the priest’s low har- 
monious voice as he intoned the service, the clear 
boyish treble of the choristers—surely all these 
things differed strangely from the grim, smoke dis- 
coloured pile at Ripleigh, with its white-washed 
walls, high, square pews, the mournful attendant in 
her funereal bounet, and the Calvanistic preacher, 
who had scurried through his duties with almost 
indecent haste. 

Besides Arthur and ’Liza had been quite alone, 
she had no wedding finery, only the simple “ best,” 
he knew so well, the plain blue dress and black 
mantlo, and the tasteful straw bonnet that did not 
hide the golden hair, 

Now the church was thronged with spectators. 
Four fair girls in pink and white attended Ethel to 
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the altar, and she herself wore robes of bridal silk 
and ornaments of large rare pearls, while the mystic 
orange blossoms fastened the veil of Brussels lace 
which shaded hersweet face; yetinspiteof all, in spite 
of the gulf between “‘then” and ‘‘new”’ Arthurthought 
of the past, His present happiness was so great and un- 
deserved that he could not realise it. He feared that 
it would pass away as an empty dream. When after 
the stately breakfast they had started for Dover en 
for the continent his voice was almost solemn as 
he said to Ethel: “ My wife. Thank Heaven.” 

It was in quiet French villages and quaint old 
German towns that Ethel Granville spent the first 
months of her married life, and she was happy. 
Arthur loved her tenderly and truly, They had 
kindred tastes, kindred aspirations. Her days 
would have been full of unalloyed bliss but for the 
settled gravity of her husband; the old shadow she 
had seen at the Towers was still on his brow, and 
all her love could not dispel it. She was not 
jealous of his secret. She herself had bid him guard 
it. Never for an instant did she douht that his 
heart was wholly hers, yet she grieved for the one 
cloud on her horizon. 

**I wish I had known you all my life,’ she said to 
him one night when they sat together on the bank 
of a lake on whose waves the pale moonbeams shone 
like silver clouds. 

“I wish so, too,” answered her husband. “I 
should have been a happier man, Ethel.”’ 

“T have often wondered why you left Granville; 
with your influence over your uncle, it is so 
strange he should have crossed your will.” 

‘* My influence was not so strong then, the general 
believed I would never leave him. I was tired of the 
quiet, tranquil life. I wanted to see the world. He was 
always wishing me to marry, and when he threatened 
to send me away if I did not comply with his wishes, 
I was too glad to take him at his word.” 

‘* Where did you go ?”’ 

“To London. I plunged into gaiety of overy sort. 
I partook of each pleasure the capital has to offer, 
art, society, amusement, gambling, I tried all in a few 
months. I was weary, all around me seemed base and 
hollow, I was tired of everything. and so I left town 
for a tour on thesouth coast ; could I have foretold the 
consequences of that tour, I never should have been 
so mad!”’ 

“ Why Pe” 

For a moment Arthur hesitated, he bent and kissed 
his wife in the moonlight. 

“ Because I made the mistake of my life, Ethel—I 
married |” 


” 











Ethel balf started back, never had she expected 
_ a revelation, she would have preferred any 
other. 

No true woman on this earth can hear indifferently 
that she has not been her husband’s first love. Arthur 
understood her silence ; taking one of her hands ia 
his, he continued : 

“She was a village girl, simple, artless and un- 
taught. I was tired of fashionable women, and I 
made her the heroine of a dream. I fancied she pos- 
sessed qualities she had never dreamed of. I thought 
I loved her; whenI knew you, Ethel, I learned my 
mistake.” 

** And were you happy ?” 

“ After the first, no. We wore so utterly unsuited. 
I had taken her from her home and friends, I had 
brought her into a new, strange world, and she was 
unfit forit. {shall never forgive myself, Ethel, for 
she loved me far better than I deserved.” 

Ethel’s heart moved to pity, she could be sorry for 
this other woman who had loved him, since he had 
not really loved herin return, and since he had not 
been happy with her. 

** Poor thing !” 

“ Aye, she had given me all and I tired of her. 
Don’t despise me, Ethel, my wife, my darling, but I 
felt my marriage was a mistake, and I made her feel 
it too.” 

“ And she ?” 

“She left me. Don’t turn from me like that, 
Ethel. I was sorry then. I sought her far and wide, 
at last I gave it up in despair, and went abroad. 
Then while I was amusing myself thousands of miles 
away, she died with her last wish to see mo again 
ungratified.” 

Ethel’s tears were falling fast. 

“Oh why did you not tell me before, Arthur, 
surely you did not think me mean enough to be 
jealous of the dead. When we go home, you will 
take me to see her grave.” 

“T cannot,” he said, hoarsely. “I rever received 
her last letter, her dying farewell, till three years 
afterwards. I went to the address, but it was too 
la‘e, my wife had died there, but the landlady knew 
nothing more.’”’ 

“ Arthur,” said the young bride, wistfally, “I am 
glad you have told me about her, she loved you, and 
she was unhappy, but it is past, and I am sure by 
the love she bore you, she would not wish you to 
grieve always, This dark shadow of the past that 
always haunts you, won’t you put it away? you aro 
sorry, Arthur, no man can be more.” 
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“Liza has forgiven me long ago,’’ he said, sadly. | 


“‘T have you, my darling, to live for, and be happy 
with, yet Ethel, I fear forour happiness, it seems 
too great to last. Oh, my darling, I cannot lose you! 
If you knew the long weariness of my life before:I 
loved you, Ethel, yet what have I done to deserve,you. 
To lose you would be but. just recompense for ‘the 
sorrows I brought on her and her child.” 

“The child! Ob, Arthur, you had a little child, 
and you did not love it ?” 

‘* No, I have been bad enough, Heaveniknows, but I 
loved her child; my first thought in to Hng- 
land was for her, but after her mother's death, :the 
grandmother bad taken her away, whe vene knew 
whither.” 

“* How old is she?” 

“She would be six.” tectncigtent joito 

** Arthur,”’ nobly conquering i usy 
every woman foale fer ber husbamfiiethild when she 
is not.ies mother, ‘“‘ we must finder; wwe mustmake 
her happy, that will best help peu to forget thesomow 
you brenghten her mother. Etiaedaty.” 

** For me, but not for you, thé], yan are bound by 
no tie, my poor little girl:has-weclaim on you.” F 


@he answered, earmestly, “am I not your }: 


wife ?'Ekeaven forgive me, Arbhur, if would grudge 
the orphan «share of your ‘heart ;pour daughter's 
place ism yyaur home, and 1 will try to supply the 
love of ‘the mother she has dest.’’ 
They retumed to England-ery:soom after that, and 
established themselves in Laniden, although theseason 
being longver, the capital was entinély empty, and 
the generaleent them angry Jesters, at. least twieesa- 
week, to ask whether they: qrambeadto tarp themselves 
into dried smegroes by s 
Ethel hadgudged right, the'hes 
band’s remorse was to \aid:dabmi 
of the wrepgebe had 


Arthareon fitted the search Merits lest hid sto a0, 
Bites 


skilful Affieer.ef Scotland Yad »emd the: 


stayedam in spite of the heat.and ‘the agementilis im-_ 


img an tonen :an WA s 
teyang im August, 


Look up, Bessie, look up, my pet, and speak to your 
| grannie.” 

But no answer came, fhe »retarn to consciousness 
hal been but momentary. 

** She has fainted again,” said Ethel, “she would 
be better indoors, ae 4 my husband will go for the 
dector, if you will tell us where.” 

But Mrs. Brett pg yn a On 
a second appeal froem ithe), she! thhewesy into a 
little parlour, andstrthar,after exderingtihecarriage 
that had done #ormeméh \ibarm hack sto ihendon, per- 
Losiving that docteMaaiddress was hope- 
less, started off, tumehing:tomeetarith some one who 

His wife sstimthellétile pationr, her heart wrung 


'|iby the aufferigg: shemenid :mebwelieve, hardly know- 


ing which te,gmeve'fermest;thethild who lay still 
and motioniess:.as fa, or the grand- 
mother whowmatehed herestangh.all her hopes were 
centred on the little!life. 

It. seemed hours, eather tthan minutes, befere Mr. 
Granville returned-with.a 


is wife went to 
meet him inthe passage. 
“You anust Jes me ‘take ypon hemo, Ethel,” he 
i ‘yan ean likere.”” 


tho sameter room, the 


me Shesat down, and he fell to pacing 
Be eek zaan froubled in mind. ho ‘felt 
more deeply than .be.caned to show ; .amdidenly acry 
escaped bim. = 
Ehel looked up qucsbioningly. 
Her bushand stood bys little table, :holding 
hia hand a ian a @heap glasad iframe. 


is it?” mhe onied. 


“«} ame BE 1 dpearihowabke iis, let ms vwait 
anewered, pointing 


ent =*Mthel, on sesroh jis ended, ‘I -hawe killed aoe 
Mike wentto him, she looked -over \ihis shoulder at 
the portrait, that ‘ ypretty, 


patience, to await the results of the search, but Bep-'}-eoem. 


tember had begun before any snocess crowned “their 
efforts. 


“What a glorious day,’’ said Arthur, one -brigh: “will 


morning. “ We really ought to gosomewhere, a litile 
fresh air will do us bot) good, and prevent my uncle’s 
charming prophecies from being realised.” 

** Let. us drive to, Richmond, and go for a row.on 
the water,” eried Hthel, whose. childhood had been 
spent near the banks of Father Thames, and who 
loved him almost as-an-old friend. 

They started @ little after one o'elock, in a pretty 
hire! basket carriage, Arthur driving, his wife by 
his side,and a small boy perched behind to make 
himself generally useful, 

“ This is charming,” cried Ethel, when:Brixton. and 
Kennington had been left bebind,.and they crossed 
the least frequented parts of Clapham Common -to 
weach the pleasant lanes of old Wandaworth. ‘ This 
is the very day for a drive.’’ 

“Bat our horse is not going at all the very pace 
for: a drive,’ retorted Arthur. “At this rate we 
sha)! reach Richmond about six,.and. then what will 
become of your row on the water ?” 

He touched the horse smartly with his whip, too 
smartly as it proved, for the animal, resenting the 
indignity, reared and then set off atia galop, which 
all the driver’s efforts could not restrain. 

Ethel, amused at the sudden change in their speed, 
did not perceive her busband’s uneasiness, .and on 
they dashed, till they came in sight of a cottage with 
a little girl standing before the door. Arthur called 
out to warn her, but not understanding her danger, 
vor frightened at the voice of a stranger, she did not 
move, and an instant later she was knocked down 
Leneath the wheel, and at the same moment, almost 
as though conscious of the harm he.had done, the 
horse las his wild galop, and.came to a sudden 
standstill. 

Ethel, whose very lips had grown pale, jumped out 
of the carriage, : ran .towards the child, and 
Arthur, resigning the reins to the small boy who re- 
presented the horse’s, master, joined her just as a 
woman, who had probably seen the.accident from a 
ye — —s a the cottage. 

rniy, yet respectfully, she put. Ethel aside, an 
raised the child he pay . sea: 

For a moment no one spoke, the same fear came to 
all that the little one-was dead, her eyes were closed, 
she was very pale, and her head lay heavily on her 
grandmother's arm. 

_ Ethel took a smélling-bottle she chanced to have 
~~ a _ _ at the child’s nose. 

a whi © large blue e 
there came a slight — cohen 

“She is alive,” said Ethel. 

“ Heaven bless you, ma’am, for them words,”’ said 
the woman, whose tears fell fast down her wrinkled 
cheeks. ‘When I see her lying there,.so still and 
white, I thought as sho’d beon killed outright. 


that woman’s face before; poor creature, how I have 
wronged her! Is there to be no end to the harm I do 
her?” 

“Ts she "Liza's mother ?”’ 

** Aye, the mother from whom I.stole her. Ethel, 
I wonder you do not tremble for yourself. Don’t 
you see the misery I bring on .every one connected 
with me?” ; 

“Tam notafraid.”’ 

But they-heard.a sound. The doctor was leaving, 
and Arthur pressed forward to hear his verdict. 

It was given very frankly; what need to measure 
words with this wealihy stranger who, save, perhaps, 
from. humanity, must be indifferent to their purport. 

‘There was no vital injury, but the child was 
very delicate, and there had been a great shock to 
the nervous system, but he should he able to speak 
more positively ina day or two.”’ 

He ) one himeelf out, and Mrs. Brett appeared. 
He must have spoken more cheerfully to: hey, for her 
face was radiant with suniles, 

Involuntarily, Ethel drew back. She felt that her 
hushand was about to reveal himself, and not for 
worlds would she have followed him into the room 
where the child lay. 

Arthur advanced noiselessly. Hoe. bent down and 
kissad the fair.open brow. 

The grandmother looked on surprised. ; 

He did not miss Ethel, he did not even notice her 
absence for the moment. All his thoughts were for 
his child and the mother who had been his first love, 
who perhaps soon would welcome her darling to 
paradise. 

**Youare better now, Bessie,’ he whispered. 

“Yes,” .came the reply in clear childiah treble. 
‘Bessie quite well uow, tell granny not.tocry.”’ 

She closed her eyes, the composing dranght the 
doctor had ordered was already taking effect. Arthur 
turned $0 the;grandmother.and said, firmly: 

“ Mra, Brett, you have forgottenme, lam Arthur 
Henry. Oan:you forgive me?” 

For full five minutes she could not.answer him, 
her heart was too full, At last she said, sadly: 

“"Liaa forgave you, and told me to, but,I’d.rather 
bave known you were dead than think that you let 
my poor dear die without ber laat wish, and have 
refused to come to her.”’ 

“* Listen to.me,” he said, agitatedly, “end in the 
name of her who loved us both, and fer my child’s 
sake, believe me. I sought your daughter far and 
wide, at last, thinkivg she was dead, | went abroad.” 

* And yon didn’t have the letier after:all? You 
didn’t refuse to come and see her?” 

“I bad the letter not quite a year.ago. I-went to 
the place she had written from, they told me she-was 











dead, and that you had taken her child, no one knew 
where. Mrs. Brett, Lhavedoneyou hirmenough. You 
have little gause to spare me, but the bitterest re- 
proach you ean utter will be nothing compared to the 
remorse thet | hawe auffered.” 

** And the there. Who is she?” 

“My wife, dsnows your daughter’s history. 
She pities herfromibertheart. Ever since we came 
back to Hingiand «we shave ‘been seeking my child. 
I can omething for *Laza. No sorrow can re- 
pair thepast,:-buttoonridaugbter I can yet perform 
my duty. “Eer.gilece isdn my heme. All that I can 
do to make her happy shall bedeone. My wife will 
givelherm mother’s dove. You-have.scen my wife. 
Yeu cannot teubt ber.” 


“Her face is good-and true,” .said:the old woman, 
theougkully. ‘Heaven grant her heart may be so, 
too. | refuse you your-ehild, and wet to give 


iersmp «vill bedike losing her mother.over again.” 

“Me aiinot talk of thetypet. Gikemevst learn to 
jovems first. You willidetmescamemniieee her often. 
Yeu erill net refuse us eatbane of ber heart, 

Then Dthel entered, and putting her .erws round 
| the eldweman’s neck sheukissed her tenderly, 
“t1Can you forgive me fer taking yeur dayghter’s 

?" : 


“ Heawen bless vou, mylle@y, end bim' too if he 
appy?” anid ‘Mrs. Brett, gauched in spite 
| of shersclf,.and gravebpami.thayghtielly/Arthur aod 
| | iaie wife returned toenden. 
JdAfser.tharthey-often-ment to\Waaidewortl, where 
fonmed-the:pequaintance of MrD'Arcy and his 


in’ | mieoe, whem the te-opeming of dhe :Star Thextre 


if ibaak from the seaside dthe day after the 
| sccident,betthe-chief of tkeirtime and interest was 
iven 20/Bessieand al)ibut'Mas. Beett wondered at 


eit 
be was doen mp and, abeut ageing though ailing 


still .and ¢fgen~tised-end languid. : 

1 Phedooter stiticname}het-the always) brightened 

’ euduingthetcaneiliontpitonsd they had no fears. 
“Ihde my awife,”breathed Arthur. | She was. wi ivesphild, and Arthur was 
“*Bessio-will -not die,’sepake bis ceenttoréser, “abe |. i-.of her graomand beauty. 
iil tive,-and-we-wilt try 40 mie ~ “| ““Bthél-could see his growing affection for her with- 
“Something seemed to tell me that I had seen] out any jealousy, the sad story of the poor young 


mother was ever present to her, and she who 
possessed the heart of "Liza’s husband could not 
grodge,a.share of bis love to her child, 

Ethél loved thé little gin] herself, no thought came 
to her of the diguities of eldest daughter, perhaps of 
heiress, that would one day devolve upon Bessie. 

No thought game to her of tie time when, still 
young herself, she would be charged with a marriage- 
able daughter; in her imagination Bessie was always 
a child. 

More than once had‘she broached thesubject of the 
little girl’s learning her relationship to them, and 
comipg to her true home, but Arthur would not 
hurry her away from Mrs. Brett, ahd October was 
nearly over before he spoke to her of his wish. The 
widow was.silent, only she wiped a.tear out of her 
dim eves. 

“ She-ahall neverforget you. She.shall often come 
and see-you,” urged Arthur. 

**T¢aen’t.that, sir. Bessie is.your child. She was 
born.« lady, and I .wouldn’t go to rob her of her 
rights, but ['myaithiaking it won't be much longer 
she wants,a, home, your rich one or.my poor one, 
She never got over the fright, and she’s ,a-waating 
like jher,mother,”” 

“Bat. ehe looks.so well,’ remoretrated Evhel, “ she 
has quite @ colour,” 

** Yes, maiaw, she ido, she has an angel’s face, and 
perhaps it’s because she'll bo ameng the angels afore 
long.”’ 

rg But.the:dootor,’’ urged Ethel, “what does he 
sa. P”’ 

Ff He don’t say mouch,ihe chang nigh 
every week, and when I asked him this morning if 
she’d goon -be well, he:shook his ‘bead and talked of 
time. and. said .whilethore was tife there was hope. I 
knew» what that meant.” 

‘But awhy did you not tell us*before?” asked 
Ethel. 

“I wouldn't-trouble you -without*being sure, and 
after all, ma’am, it’s forthe best; my little Jamb hag 
been very ‘happy, may ‘be if she’d lived to grow up 
she’d have had trouble, she’ll be better off with her 
mother, and please Heaven it-won’t be long afore I see 
‘em both again.” 

‘Each word ‘pierced Arthur’s heatt, they were so 
true. 

“You mustn't think, sir,” added Mrs. Brett, turn- 
ing to him, ‘‘that I’m a saying -of this at you like. 
I’m gure you'd have done all you could for the little 
one, and your wifo too, only when you had other 
children who had grand relations ‘Bessie migit have 
felt lonesome like ; when you came:to have little ones, 
ma’am, there'd’ be -a difference, : you’d try not to 
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show it, but you couldn’t help but love them best.” 

In after years when Ethel Granville had sons and 
daughters, and possessed a mother’s love, she know 
that Mrs. Brett had been right, and that it was 
liappiest for all that Bessie had been taken. But at 
twenty, young, impulsive and warm-hearted, she 
thought otherwise, and she grieved very truly with 
her husband, when in the November gloom the. little 
life passed away. 

They were both at Wandsworth then, both in the 
sick room, but Bessie died in her grandmother's arms ; 
her last words, her last smile were for her, she never 
knew.the tie-that bound her to the Granvilles ; it-was 
Artkur’s punishment that he never heard his firat- 
born.call him “father !’’ 

Very soon after Bessie had , been laid by .the 
mother’s side Arthur and his wife returned to the 
Towers, their life’s home, 

The general and his wife welcomed them joyously, 
and if they seemed a little graver, and more thought- 
fal than the generality of young married people, no 
one in Blankshire guessed the cause, 

Arthur’s .past history was a ssecret, faithfully 
guarded by him and his wife; only when Hthe)ield 
ber third child in ber arms, and it wasia git] ‘witb 
large blue eyes, she whispered : 

** Let us-eall ber Bessie ?” 

And #8 time went. on, ‘of all his children ‘this ‘was 
Arthur’s favourite, perhaps, because ef her name, 
swhich ‘thus linked the present and tke past. 

A long and happy future apparently Jay ' before 

‘Ethél.and ber busband ; their home was at the ‘fine 
estate one day to be their own, -and in’ their ‘society 
‘@ud:that of their clildren ‘the general and ‘his: wife 
ccontrived ‘to pacs their days wery ‘pleasantly; the 
former never ceased to cungratulate hinself on the 
salvation of the Granville flower beds from the ir- 
ruptions of the fifteenth ceusin, with the tall wife 
and dozen children; but be it remarked ‘in ~passi 


we shall be able to catch the twelve o’clock train, 
Packing won’t take long, we want so little,” 

“ Why, you have settled everything, Nina,” 

**T'o be sure. It is so much nicer to do things at 
once than to have all the bother of preparing and 
deliberating, We shall both enjoy ourselves so 
much,” 

“ But they say Dover is very full, and if we should 
not get any apartments,” hesitatingly. 

‘* Oh, we’ll find some somewhere,” and Nina left 
the room humming the refrain of a popular song. 

** Don’t you think it’s the best thing we can possibiy 
do, Mrs. Brett,’? demanded the actress, ten minutes 
later. 

The widow looked earnestly at the girl’s face, pale 
and wan from a sleepless night. 

“The best thing for-you, Miss Nina, ’ld be a 
thorough rest ; ifinstead of wearing yourself out you'd 
just sit down and take things quietly.and eat calves- 
footjelly and drink good strong port wine, you’d be 
another creature.” 

“« But.I don’t like port wine, Mrs, Brett, and I do 
like a change,” 

“Ah, well, ®.blow at the sea’s not bad for any- 
one,.and I’m sure .it‘did Bessie and mee sight of 
good when we went to Margate last June,” 

That same morning, soon after eleven o'clock, 
Royal Tracy called. in Laucaster Gate to inquire fer 
Mrs,..Danean, and to his surprise the footman re-| 
quested him to.come in, saying that Mr. Wild par- 
ticularly wished to see bim. 

Reyal ‘thought he bad pever seen anyone 60 


Lchaxged and fearfully aged as the merchant, who, 


aiter the usual greeting, remained in perfect silence 
until the last footstep of the servant. had died away. 

At last be said, calmly ; 

“Mr, Dracy, liknow you sare ‘aman ef honour. 
Gan: [speak t0 you in confidence? 

sta diy.”’ 





rthat he still had two great ‘trials, one ‘occasional 
attack of hisold enemy the gout, the other, that he 
found the type of the * Times” and**’Telegraph ”— 
in his own worés—“ simply disgraceful.” 

Far be it from vs to decide whether the favlt lay 
with these respected ‘journals, or ‘the general’s. own 
Morgans of-vision. We simply suggest that at past 
eighty these‘Jatter ‘wight possibty “be slightly en- 

eebled. 

Mrs. Granville stflled resembled the passive voice 
“Ofa-vetb;'but she mever moved without a certain 
mysterious knitting basket, containing the famous 
shawl, which when’ we last saw her was nearing its 
seventh stripe. 


‘CHAPTER XXIII. E 


“' SHOCKING case of Accidental Death.” 

Itwas-under this beading thut Nina P’Arcy read 
tthe fate-of the man who, despite his faults,had yet 
been her first love, and from whom she ‘bad parted 
wnly the day before in all the force and strength of 
his manbood, she was not deceived, she kuew well 
-that no eccident bad removed Geralii Duncan from 
the living, but, even as ber lips*murmured a prayer 
for the soul that bad flown with blood-stained wings 
‘into the presence of its Maker, she could rejoice that 
‘ee alone knew his guilt, that in the eyes of his fellow 
man his memory would not be blotted by the crime of 
suicide. 

Then came the recollection of her interview with 
‘Royal Tracy,-and a bot blush flushed her cheek as she 
thought of bow be might regard her interest in Mr. 
Duncan ; much would she have given to tell him all, 
but this could: not be-without revealing-also that the 
Niva D’ Arey of to-day, was the Janet Clive of four 
years ago, and our heroime would not make that con- 
dession, yet.while they were both free and nothing 
stood between them: but their own will, it seemed too 
like asking for a renewal of his love. She could not 
wee him end bear of bis visit-at Lancaster Gate with- 
out betraying her secret—asuddensthought came into 
her head. 

“Uncele,”’ she exclaimed, abruptly, “I showld like 
achange. There are. three weeks still before the next 
piece is to be read, let us go to the seaside,” 

He was surprised and pleased, more than onee had 
he urged her to let bim take her to the seaside to 
make the most of her-brief boliday, but she had 
steadily refused; he himself had rather wished the 
journey, he feared sbe,-had discovered this, and only 
yielded for his sake. 

“*You are quite sure you would like it, Nina ?” 

“Tam sure, it is so long since.I have.seen the sea. 
Tam going now to pack up and speak to\Mrs. Brett.” 

“ But where are we to.go, child, and»when ?” 

‘To Dover, uncle, where ‘you used to stay when 
you were a It will make you young again to 
see Your old haunts. If we have a eabto Victoria 


** You told ory daughter last night that you came 
to bid her husband farewell before he left London. 


Neither ehe nor I had an ides that he was going 


away. ‘Whowas your informant ? 

“ Yesterdayafternoon, Mr. Duncan called on a 
‘person ‘well known to'us both, to say good-tye.” 

“ Did he say where he was going? Who was it 
he went'to see ?*’ 

“** [-would-vather not tell you; they could give you 
no more perfect information’than myself. Mr. Dun- 
ean gave not the slightest-clue as to where be con- 
templated going ; at the same time he bade an eter- 
nal adieu to’ his ‘friend, who fancied him in heavy 
trouble+~—” ‘he stopped abruptly, hardly knowing 
how to finish. . 

“ Goon,” urged the merchant, “ you have some- 
thing more ‘to tell me.” 

** Yes, Mr. Duncan’s words were so vague, his 
manner so strange that my informant feared he in- 
tended to commit suicide; and so strong was this 
presentiment that | was persuaded to come here to 
see him last night, intending to warn Mrs. Duncan if 
l detected anything unusual in bis manner.” 

He had expected eager inquiries as to his infor- 
mant’s name, None came; Jonathan Wild’sanxiety 
was for the living, not for the dead. 

“Mr. ‘Tracy, frankly as man to man, do you 
believe that Gerald purposely threw himself beneath 
the train ?” 

“. 

**And I know he did,” groaned the other; “ dis- 
honourable, selfish, and unprincipled, when detection 
approached, he-was a coward and sought.a coward’s 
remedy. But in keeping the secret we wrong no one, 
Justice would gain nothing by his. being laid low by 
torchlight in uvhallowed ground ; and it would kill 
my daughter, and the stigma of shame rest.always 
on her child’s head, In their name, by all you hold 
sacred, Limplore you never to breathe your suspi- 
cions.” 

‘You have my promise, sir, I will never contradict 
the belief that Mr. Duncan’s death was acoidental,’’ 

** Aud the friend of whom you spoke, who was 
your first informant?” 

“I will be silent.as the grave. How little ~we 
know,” added Royal, sadly ; “ your words would in- 
ply that Mr, Duncan bad committed some heavy 
crime. I should have cited him as the most honour- 
able man I knew. 

‘** He had squandered the money of the firm, he had 
forged my name to a large amount. 
sake I could not have prosecuted him, but+all my 
trust was gone, he was none the jess criminal, Much 
as his wife regrets him 1 am thankful that she should 
be a widow, and that her child should not know a 
father for whom she might have to biush. I thank 
you much for your promise, it has taken a weight 
from my heart. The funeral will be very soon after 
the inquest ; it will be very quiet, all show would be 





a mockery, yet if you would be with usu——” 
**T will coma cladiv” 


‘tenderly, and put 


For Rosamond’s : 


Mr. Tracy left Lancaster Gate and took the train 
to Wanisworth, 

As he walked slowly up the garden path of the 
little cottage he wondered if Mr. D’Arcy were at 
home, how he should manage to tell him all that had 
passed, 

Mrs. Brett opened the door; he asked for Mr, 
D'Arcy: 

“ Lor, sir, what a pity you didn’t come sooner, he 
went off this morning quite early, in a cab,” 

** And Miss D’Arcy ?”” 

“On, Miss Nina’s gone too, the old gentleman ’Id 
never bave stirred wituout her ; she wasn’t very well, 
aud he’s taken her to the sea-side; they lefta bit of 
a note for you, sir, in case you called,” 

A bit of a note? Well it .was little more—— 

“T know all, ‘It was not your iault. You would 
have done all you could if,you had been in time. 
Thank you.” 

Royal folded the paper “ her” fingers had touched 
it in his pocket. Me never 
noticed that the note had neither beginning nor 
signature, 
at Lancaster Gate, and as.he trod the Wandsworth 
lanes, he muttered to himeelf : 

* ]t’s quite hopeless, She will never love again.” 

When Gerald tad been buried more than a fort- 
night, and his-widow bad goue back with ber child 
to her girlzood’s home, Niua and her vucle returned 
from the seaside; the former hai muci todo. Tuere 
were many repearsals at the New ‘Iheatre. There 
was Mrs. Brett to comfort in ber new grief, and 
Bessie to pet and foudle more than ever, because the 
girl’s quick eyes saw well that tue child would not 
have need of earthly care much longer, aud yet Nina 
had time to miss Royal crueliy, aud to wonder often 
why he never came to the coiiage as he had used 
to do. 

When the New Theatre re-opened and she 
appeared to re-enchain her old admirers and make 
many fresh ones, she did not know that in a box, 
whose curtains were closely drawn, he sat alone 
watching her every movernent. 7% 

She did not kyow that among the shower of 
bouquets that descended at her feet, one had been 
chosen and arranged by him. 

The garden parties at tne manager’s had ceased 
now that the weather was growiug cold, and Mr, 
‘Tracy seemed to have forgotten his acquaintance 
with the Gordons. Someove told Nina tuat he was 
going to be married, and the pale beautiful actress 
tried to fancy what bis wife would be like, aud could 
only decide thatshe would be very happy, and as iu 
the early autumo in fulfiiment of her promise she 
stood beside Geraid’s grave, she woudered why she 
pad not died instead of him. 

Sie was very unnappy, and with her wild enthusi- 
astic nature the wind always acted on the body, and 
soon, for the first time since Ler de vat, she was too ill 
to act, aud Mr. Gordon, who vaiued her talents too 
lightly to be exacting, granted her a week’s repose, 
substituling a stock piece for the uew drama, 

The seound day of her holiday «as she sat alone in 
an easy chair by the fire, the parlour door opened and 
Royal ‘Tracy euteredas naturally as though he had 
been there but the weex before, 

**] was afraid you were ill, Miss D’Arcy, as you 
were not at the theatre last nigiit,” 

** How did you kuow I was not there?” she asked, 
quickty. 

*- Because I didnot see you.” 

“| am not weil,”’ blushing at the thought of their 
last interview. “Mr. Gordon'bas given me a week’s 
holiday.” 

He sat and looked at her but made no effort at 
conversation. Niva could think of nothing to say. 
Sune coughed slightly, she often coughed that winter. 

Do you knew,’’ he said, fiercely, almost angrily, 
“¢hat youere killing yourself, that this life of cease- 
less excitement is wearing you out inch by inch,” 

“* Perhaps.” 

“And can you speak of it so calmly with your 
youti aa. beauty ; do you not valu: life?” 

“Anu why should I value it? Who cares whether I 
live or die ? Mr. Gordon would fiud another star, the 
public another favourite, I should be forgotten.” 

‘* Never by me ; no one on earth cau be to me what 
‘you are. I have loved you from the moment I first 
saw you. I have tried hard to forget you. I have 
struggled against my loveas hopeless. In vain, Nettie, 
while Llive { must love you.” 

** Why do you call me Nettie ?” 

* Because I know that the sad, lonely girl I met 
in the avenue at Woodlands is the veautiful actress 
Nina D'Arcy. Guild, did you think a vame could 
change you for me? You refused my leve; you 
told me your heart was another’s. I donot ask you 





| for the affection you géve to Gerald Duncan. I oaly 


He felt jealous of the man lying dead ~ 
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beg you to give yourself to me, and let me care for 
ou always.” 

‘* How did you know T loved Gerald Dancan?”’ 

‘1 have thought of you so much that I seem to 
know your whole history. You were engaged, and 
he forsook you for an heiress, Then you tried to 
hide yourself under a false name. He is dead; 
Nettie, must the treasure of your love always belong 
to one who was so little worthy of it ?” 

““ Mr, Tracy, my love for Gerald Duncan died 
when I knew his faithlessness; when my trust was 
cone my love went too. I sorrowed for his death. 
My life has not been a very happy one, and he was 
connected with the brightest part of it. Ie had 
been my father’s friend, and the hero of my girl- 
hood Oh, I grieved truly, but it was for the past, 
for what had been, not for what was. 

“I used to think sometimes that when you were 
married, or I were very ill, or quite quite old, I would 
send for you and tell you that you were quite right 
that time at Prosington. Yeu judged better than I. 
Perhaps it was because I feared what you said was 
true, and felt the sorrow that was coming to me 
was what made me so angry with you. I think if 
you forgave my injustice I should be quite happy.” 

** But I should not,” he said, firmly. “I have 
waited four years; nothing divides us but your will, 
Nettie. Won't you take the love you spurned so 
long ago?” 

** T cannot.” 

“ Why ?” 

There came no answer, but Royal was not dis- 
couraged, 

** Do you quite hate me, Nettie ?”’ 

* No.” 

** Do rou like me just a little ?”” 

** Tlike you very much,” she said, frankly. 

“ Then I cannot see why you persist in making me 
unhappy.” 

‘** I was a bad enough match for you long ago,” she 
saidsimply; ‘* but now I am far worse,” 

**T do not think so.” 

“Tam an actress; night after night I have ap- 
peared at a theatre for money.” 

* Nettie!” and his strong voice trembled just a 
little, “‘ don’t let any false pride come between us. 
It is you I think of, not your profession,”’ 

“| will not be married out of pity,” she eaid, vehe- 
mently. 

“* The pity is all on the other side, child. Look at 
my age aud yours. Your beauty and my plainuess. 
If you were rich, Nettie, and I poor, would your 
answer be the same?” 

“No.” 

“T only value my wealtk for your sake, if it divided 
us I should hate it. Let me take you home, let me 
do my best to shield you from sorrow; it is so long 
since you bad a mother of your own, my darling, and 
mine will love you as her child.” 

But she was silent, she was resolved that he should 
not be sacrificed, as she thought it. 

“Tell me to go away, then ; look straight up into 
my face, Nettie, and say you never wish to see me 
again, and you shall have your wish,” 

She gazed up into his face with her splendid eyes, 
and began: 

“I never wish——” but she stopped suddenly, 
and put up her two hands to shield her burning 
face. 

“You do not know how to deceive, Nettie,’”? he 
cried, triumphantly. ‘ You are too true.” 

And then he drew down the two screening hands 
and held them fast in his own, while he bent down 
and kissed the beautiful face, saying tenderly ; 

** Mine at last, Nettie.”’ 

W cannot tell what answer she made him, but we 
know that now Royal Tracy has a wife whose beauty 
is the pride of all the country side, whom he loves 
as women are not always loved, and who fills the 
vacant place in his mother’s heart, 

In the stately avenue of the Woodlandsa boy of 
five, and a fairy girl of three have wondrous games 
of play. 

And near them, always ready to join in every 
laugh, sits an old man, with snow white hair, and 
very feeble step, whom young Mrs. Tracy calls 
uncle, and who will always share her home, 

And when the children are indoors it isa kind old 
housekeeper who delights to pet them and tell them 
stories, and the one they are fondest of is all about 
a little girlcalled Bessie, and somehow or other to- 
wards the end the story teller’s voice grows husky, 
and the tiny Nettie climbs into her lap, and says: 

** Don’t ky,” 

While from the hearthrug a venerable tabby cat 
purrs her sympathy. 


THE END, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir was late in the month of August. 

The fashionable world had quitted town, a. 
ing to country-seats, and shocting-boxes, to sea-side 
resorts, to the Scottish Highlands, and to the 
Continent. 

Fashionable equipages no longer thronged the 
avenues of Hyde Park, and the Ladies’ Mile was 
deserted by equestrians. 

The great mansions at the West End were closed 
for the most part—yet with a single notable excep- 
tion. 

Tregaron House, in Belgrave Square, was open. 
The earl had come up to town nearly a month since 
to F there the arrival of his -daughter from 
India. 

He would have hastened to the Continent to mect 
her, in his agony of longing and impatience, had he 
not expected her daily, hourly even, 

The tidings of her discovery had come upon him in 
a great shock, notwithstanding the belief he had 
avowed in her continued existence. 

Alive! His little, lost Kate? His only child? 
His life, which had been so bare and desolate, so full 
of weariness and anguish, seemed suddenly filled with 
a great joy and blessedness! He was no longer alone 
in the world, 

His daughter would henceforth brighten his 
existence by her young presence. He thought of her 
°s ignorant, ill-bred, a Hindoo girl in religion and 
social breeding, and he looked forward to teaching her 
as if she was a little child. 

‘*She was seven years old when the Sepoy stole her 
from me,”he thought. ‘“‘She must remember some- 
thing of the gentle teachings of her mother, Besides, 
blood will tell. Agnes’s daughter cannot be bad, or 
coarse, or unamiable.” 

He caused certain of the best apartments in the 
castle at Belle Isle to be newly decorated by artists 
ordered up from London; he refurnished them in a 
style of splendour tempered by exquisite taste and 
harmony. 

These were to be the Lady Katharine’s private 
rooms. His work, pushed forward with energy, was 
completed in a month after the reception of Elliot’s 
despatch from Calcutta announcing that the lost was 
found. 

Then, as his daughter might be expected to arrive 
in England any day, he journeyed up to London to 
meet her. 

And here he had waited a month, consumed with 
impatience, and receiving frequent despatches from 
Elliot, announcing an immediate arrival in England, 

The arrival, however, had been delayed from day 
to day, and from week to week, through the caprice 
of Maya, who appeared to be by no means in haste to 
meet the earl. 

She delayed on the way at convenient points for 
sight-seeing and rest, 

She insisted upon stopping nearly a fortnight in 
Paris, in spite of the urgent entreaties of her com- 
panions, who comprehended Lord Tregaron’s im- 
patience and anxiety, and were desirous to relieve 
them. 

Despite the disastrous effects of the recent Franeo- 
Prussian war, which were only too plainly apparent, 
the imperial city was magnificent still, and her splen- 
did ont luxuriant beauty completely enraptured the 
two girls fresh from the seclusion of the Hindoo court 
of Khbalsar. 

They attended theatre and opera, they shopped at 
the leading magazins, they promenaded or drove on 
the Boulevards and the Champs Elysees. Maya drew 
heavily upon Elliot’s ready purse, and bought a 
trousseau fit for a princess, / 

Sinda made afew purchases. She was eager to 
press on to England, and gave far more thought to 
the waiting earl than ever entered Maya’s brain. 
Old Fallah sold two or three diamonds from her 
young mistress’s overflowing stores; but so many 
diamonds had been thrown upon the market since 
the war by persons who had become impoverished 
through the national calamity, that not more than 
half their value was realised. The old Hindoo 
woman wisely resolved to defer further sales as long 
as possible, and then to take advantage of another 
than the French market. 

But at last even Maya, tiring of Paris and fineries, 
or longing to behold the glories of Belle Isle, and to 
assume the sovereignty of her future domain, desired 
to continue her journey. 

A final dispatch was sent to the earl, and one 
bright morning late in August the little party set out 
for England. 

At an early hour of that same evening the earl 
was in his drawing-room in Belgrave Square, pacing 








to and fro with restless tread, and pausing often with 
a startled air to hearken as if to sounds of arrival. 
The past few months had wrought some change in 
him. The intense melancholy that had characterised 
his grand and noble face had given place to hopeful- 


ness, 

His stately form was upright as a palm: the stern 
mouth, that had been so often sorrowful under his 
bushy, white moustache, often wore smiles now; & 
new life had come to him, and though he still 
mourned bitterly, refusing to be comforted, for the 
young wife whom he believed to have lain so long 
inan Indian grave, yet now he looked forward to 
days blessed with the sweet affection of his daughter, 
to a life to be spent in instructing and ministering 
to her whose young life had been so eadly darkened 
by the treachery of his Sepoy servant. 

The great drawing-room wore something of a gala 
air. The big Egyptian and Sevres vases flanking the 
chimney were crowded with softly-tinted, odorous 
blossoms, and sprays of delicate green vines trailed 
over their sides to the floor. The glazed sliding 
doors opening into a magnificent fernery, were pushed 
open and a green bank of slender, spike-like leaves 
rose in plain view beyond, 

Art and wealth had combined to make the stately 
apartment a very dream of luxury. Marble statuary 
gleamed softly amid the gathering shadows in ihe 
darkened room, pictures hung on the frescoed walls, 
and the chardeliers, with their thick groves of tall 
wax-candles, yet unlighted, glittered in the chance 
rays of light. 

Suddenly, the earl started, paused, and reared his 
head like a startled deer, 

A carriage had stopped at the door. He knew that 
it was his own carriage returned from the station. 
He dropped into the nearest chair pale as death, 
panting for breath, his heart beating like a drum, 
and a weakness that~ seemed almost mortal coming 
upon him, ’ 

He heard the hall-door open; then came the tread 
of feet; the rustling of women’s draperies; the 
sound of voices, 

He distinguished that of his housekeeper; steps 
were heard on the marble stairs ; the new-comers had 
gone on to their private chambers. 

Not ali—for the door suddenly opened and Armand 
ome came in, hurrying to with outstretched 


Our heroe’s a olive face was glowing, his blue 
eyes burned with a joyous light,bis mien dec 
the glad, triumphant success! 

** Armand !” breathed the earl. 

‘“We are back again, my lord!’’ cried Elliot. 
“ Safe and well—and, best of all, successful !’’ 

The earl arose and embraced his young kinsman in 
a joy and gratitude too deep for words, and in an 
agitation beyond description. 

Wolsey Bathurst, who had come in unseen, ad- 
vanced towards Lord Tregaron, his heavy features 
wearing a jubilant smile, his small, sinister eyos 
bright as polished beads. 

‘* We have been throngh perils innumerable, my 
lord,’’ he exclaimed, “by sea, by plain, and river, 
and jungle, but we have found Lady Katharine. 
She is here—in this house !” 

The earl held out his right hand to Bathurst. 

** Heaven bless you, Elliot! Heaven bless you 
both !”’ he faltered. “My life shall prove my grati- 
tude!’ 

He sank back im his chair and looked eagerly 
towards the door. 

‘The young ladies have gone up to their rooms, 
my lord,” said Elliot. ‘I desired to see you first 
and prepare you to mcet your daughter.” 

“The young ladies? Who is with my daughter? 


“The deposed Begum of Khalsar,’’ replied 
Elliot. “Miss Sinda Plain. She has been Lady 
Katharine’s friend and sister since they were eight 
years of age. She does not know her pare: tage. 
You will remember that I wrote you from Paris the 
entire history of our expedition, and that I told you 
how deeply Miss Sinda was attached to Lady 
Katharine ¢”’ 

“ Yes—yes ?° 

“ Miss Sinda has no home or relatives. Under the 
circumstances, I ventured to bring her to your house, 
my _ and to offef her your fatherly protection 
until—”’ 

“You did quite right, Elliot,” said Lord Tre- 
garon, with emotion. ‘‘ Any one who has been kind 
to my little, lost Kate shall be dear tome. Miss 
Plai g hall have a home with my daughter while she 
lives.’ 

** Miss Sinda is possibly of obscure birth,’ said 
Elliot. ‘*The name of Plain is hers by adoption 
only. She also was a victim of the mutiny, but 
through her beauty and noble qualities she rose to be 
queen of the kingdom which she had entered a beggar. 
She loves Lady Katharine as a sister.’”’ 
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“Tell me of my dsughter,” said theearl. “Is she 
—what is she?” 

The clinking of tiny boot-heels was heard on the 
marble floor of the hall, and the rustling of garments 
was also audible at the door. : 

“* Here she is,” said Bathurst, as Elliot hurried to 
the door. “ee for yourself, my lord. Which of the 
two, think you, is Lady Katharine ?” 

The door was flung open, and the two girls came in 
together, 

Sinda would have preferred to wait without, or in 
the room assigned her, and Maya had informed her 
that a sense of delicacy should have prevented her in- 
trusion upon sacred meeting between a father an | 
his long-lost child; but Armand Elliot had bidden 
Sinda make her appearance in the drawing-room 
bene Maya, and Sinda had had no thought but to obey 

jim ‘ 


A mist swam before Lord Tregaron’s eyes. When 
it cleared, he looked at the two girls with a wild and 
yearning gaze, making a gesture to Elliot and Bath- 
urst not to speak. 

One girl was slender and graceful, with a lithe and 
supple figure, and with a face whose radiant and 
grand young beauty seemed too pure and lofty for a 
creature of earth. 

So might have looked some rare heathen goddess in 
the old days of mythology. 

The cream-tinted complexion devoid of colour, the 
tender, red mouth, the low, broad forehead, shaded by 
ripples of pale gold hair, the dusk-gray-blue eyes, 
soft, pure, and lovely—this was Sinda. 

The earl’s gaze devoured her features; then he 
looked at Maya. 

The pink-and-white prettiness of Mayajwas at its 
brightest bloom. 

She was less slender, less graceful than Sinda, but 
still grace‘ul and slender. 

Ste had not Sinda’s dazzling loveliness, but she had 
asoftnuess and sweetness, an infantile beauty peculiarly 
her own. 

Were Sinda not near, Maya must have been deemed 
beautiful. 

Sinda was dressed in black silk. May wore a 
travelling-dress of gray silk, with brown embroidery. 
Both looked thoroughly well-bred ladies, who would 
do honour to any drawing-room in England. 

The earl, in a ul indecision that grew more 
painful with every instant, looked from one to the 
— of the two girls, and finally made a step towards 

inda. 

Her eyes kindled—her face grew ghastly white— 
she took also an involuntary step forward. 

Then the earl’s glance reverted to Maya and caught 
the glitter of the necklace and bracelet she wore in 
ostentatious fashion. 

“ Katharine!” he called, in a voice sharpened b 
his wild agitation. ‘‘ Kate, my child!” ? 

i uttered a low cry and sprang forward, and 
was clasped in his arms. 

Sinda retreated a step, pale and trembling, a tor- 
tared expression in her eyes. 

It seemed as if she were battling with her memory, 
and as if the very depths of her soul were stirred by 
the sight of the earl’s grand face. 

A gasping sob escaped her lips—none but Elliot 
heard it or noticed her anguish. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Maya, when the first transport 
of the earl’s joy waa over. “Iam so glad that you 
recognised me at once! But how you are changed— 
terribly changed !’’ 

**And this is my little Kate?’ cried Lord Tre- 
garon, putting her gently from him and surveying 
her keenly. *“ There is less change in you than I had 
feared !” 

‘*You would have known me, then, papa?” Maya 
exclaimed eagerly, 

“Thirteen years have transformed the child of 
seven intoa young lady, but you have the fair hair, 
the blue eyes—are these the eyes I used to love ? 
Look at me, dear !” 

Maya looked at him unflinchingly, and {with a 
mournful appealing that touched his heart. 

He and embraced her afresh. 

“Heaven has been good to send me back a 
daughter like this!’ he said. ‘‘ Beautiful—good— 
well-bred, sweet and tender—this is almost greater 
joy than I can bear!” 

He was silent for some minutes, during which Maya 
nestled close to him confidingly. 

Then, arousing himself, he turned to Sinda, who 
stood like a statue, pale and desolate, with great, 
dusk eyes fixed upon him in a look that startled him, 
so eager was it, so strange, so full of yearning. 

“You are Miss Plain?” he said courtvously, 
acising, and displaying a warmth of feeling unex- 
pected to Sinda, “You have been my daughter’s 
friend and sister for thirteen years, Mr. Elliot tells 
me. Let me thank you for your goodness to her and 
bid you welcome to England and home.” 

“Tf have no home, my lord,” said Sinda, in a low, 





troubled voice, freighted with sweetness and melody. 
“Tam alone in all the world——” 

“Not alone while Katharine and I live, Miss 
Plain,’’ interrupted the earl, warmly. “I can never, 
never forget your kindness to her. Be her friend 
snd sister still, Her home shall be yours—her 
friends yours. Stay with my little Katharine 
always, will you not ?”’ : 

His earnestness moved Sinda. 

She glanced at Maya doubtfully, hesitatingly, and 
all eyes followed hers, 

Maya felt their gaze, and said, sweotly : 

“You must stay, Sinda. I will not let you go. 
I will never part with you while I live!” 

“TI thank you, my lord,’ said Sinda, gravely, a 
faint flush rising to her cheek. “I own it would 
pain me deeply to part from Maya. We have so 
long been like sisters. I will accept your hospitality 
for the present, but I may have friends and relatives. 
I must seek them out.’’ 

“We will find them for you,’ said the earl, “if 
they are yet living. But if they are not living we 
shall claim you as belonging to us, and shall not 
let you go from us !’’ 

Sinda sat dowa in alow chair which Elliot had 
placed for her. 

There was a wesriness and perplexity in her 
young face which she could not hide. Only Elliot 
noticed it, however, for the shadows were slowly 
deepening, and the earl and Maya had turned again 
to each other in delight, and Wolsey Bathurst was 
watching them with greedy eyes, secretly exulting in 
the fact that the earl’s acknowledged daughter was 
secretly his wife. 

“How changed you are, papa!’ said Maya, 
stroking Lord Tregaron’s hand softly. “ Your 
hair is all turned gray. You look as if you had 
seen so much of trouble. I remember you so diffe- 
rent.” 

** You remember me. Katharine ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, papa, perfectly. And I remember 
mamma,”’ said Maya, reflectively, “ and the barracks 
at Shabjehanpoor, and the dear old bungalow in the 
hill-region, and our soldier-guard and the gardens, 
and my own play-house under the big banyan.” 

‘The play-house! I remember that, too!’’ sighed 
the earl. 

**And I remember mamma’s death,” continued 
Maya. ‘“ And our hurried departure from the bun- 
galow with the troop, and the encampment by the 
river, and Topee’s rudeness. And I shall never for- 
get my horror on awakening the next morning from 
my drugged sleep and finding myself in the jungle, 
borne along in Topee’s arms!” 

“Poor Katharine—poor little Kate!’’ said the earl, 
fondly, stroking her fair hair. - 

“ He meant to kill me, but he decided to reserve 
me for some worse fate, that his revenge upon you 
might be more perfect,” said Maya. “ He put me 
dower ina tangle of grass and bushes as a prey to 
wild beasts, and moved away, but he came back 
again and took me up in his arms, and conveyed me 
up the country to the hut of some friend of his. 
Then he went to Sawnput, and enlisted in a native 
regiment, and joined in its mutiny, He found Sinda 
there, She was the daughter of a private soldier 
anda regimental washerwoman. He saved her life, 
but she was very ill afterwards of fever. When she 
had recovered, he came for me and took me to her— 
she was in the hut of one of his relatives—and we 
have been together ever since.” 

“ Do you remember the mutiny at Sawnput, Miss 
Sinda ?”’ asked the earl. “ Do you ;remember your 
parents?” 

“‘I remember nothing,’”’ answered Sinda, deso- 
lately, ‘‘ that happened before my illness of which 
Maya spoks. I seem to have begun my life when I 
was seven years old.” 

“Strange! You have no memories of even your 
parents ?”’ 

“ None, my lord. And yet I seem at times almost 
upon the point of remembering. A prayer some- 
times, a bit of music, a song at twilight, these will 
make my heart ache with a strange pain, and then I 
almost but never quite remember !” 

And again that look of perplexity settled upon 
Sinda’s features. — 

“It is singular,’ said the earl, ‘that these two 
young lives should have been mercifully preserved 
when so many were lost in that fearful time. It’s 
His own providence that you have been kept pure 
and good, have been educated, and that you are to- 
day what you are !” 

He drew Maya to him with a protecting tender- 
ness, an infinite content, and she laid her head on 
his shoulder, her soft eyes sending roving and ex- 
ploring glances about the apartment, and noting 
on amid the shadows the costly luxuries on every 

and. 

‘Lhe dinner was announced presently, and Elliot 
and Bathurst, who had absented themselves from 





the drawing-room for a brief space, presented them- 
selves in fresh toilets, 

The party descended to the dining-room, and the 
meal was served in state, 

Maya betrayed some curiosity at the table, watch- 
ing the butler and his assistants with a sleepy sort 
of gaze which beheld everything, but Sinda appeared 
to have been accustomed to the forms ani usages of 
English social life all her days, and was so high-broed, 
so exquisitely gentle, so calm and self-poised, that 
the earl regarded her with keen admiration. 

After dinner they returned to the drawing-room, 
Maya rehearsed her history and her remembrances. 
Sinda spoke of Mr. Hu ispoth, and his goodness to 
her and Maya, and told of his sad fate. 

At eleven o’clock, Lord Trogaron, noting that the 
young ladies were fatigued, summoned the houso- 
keeper, to conduct them to their rooms. 

He drew Maya to him and kissed her again and 
again. 

He pressed Sinda’s hand and baie her good-night. 
The girls said good-night to Elliot and to Bathurst, 
and then retired. 

A few minutes later Bathurst took his leave, going 
to the lodgings he had occupied before leaving Eng- 
land, and which he had since retained and which had 
been put in readiness for him. 

Lord Tregaron urged him to remain at Tregaron 
House for that night at least, but Bathurst declined, 
saying: 

“T sent a telegram to my landlady to have my 
rooms in readiness, and I sent my luggage there 
directly from the station. I shall be glad to come 
here often, my lord, and I will come to-morrow.” 

“Do so, Bathurst,” said the earl, cordially. “ Upon 
the next morning we shall leave for eile Isle, and I 
shall be very glad to have you join us there on a 
month’s visit.’”’; 

Bathurst accepted the invitation and departed. 

** Armand,” said Lord Tregarop, when the two 
were alone together. “I am proud of my daughter. 
I am delighted with her. It is a marvel to me that 
she should be what she is. It is His own mercy to 
me. ‘The clouds have lifted from my life—the day- 
light has dawned !”’ 

Upstairs in her sumptuous suite of rooms, Maya, 
attended by a housemaid who had been detailed to 
wait upon her, lolled in a satin-covered chair before 
& mirror, and rejoiced in her good fortune. 

“T have made a splendid change in my lot,’’ she 
thought. “I am a great lady, rich, with servants to 
wait upon me, a glorious life before me, everything 
in store fur me that heart can wish. This is better 
than I dreamed, I have won the old man’s favour. 
It will be easy for me to keep it!”’ 

While Sinda, attended by old Falla, in her rooms, 
which were second only to thos» assigned to Maya, 
laid hor head wearily on the lap of the old Hindoo 
woman, and uttered again that low, sobbing sigh 
that told of suffering and perplexity. 

“What is'it, missy?’ asked old Falla, tenderly 
stroking the golden ripples of hair. “ What troubles 
my darling ?’ 

“I don’t know,”’ sighed the girl, drearily. ‘It is 
all so strange, Falla. And, somehow, though I know 
that I am only a private suldier’s daughter, that Iam 
of obscare birth, though I can never have seen Lord 
Tregaron before to-night in all my life, though his 
face looked strange to me, yet something in his eyes 
and voice went to my very soul! I could fancy that 
I had heard that voice long years ago, and that those 
eyes had looked into mine with loving glances many 
times long ago! Oh! if he were my father, I could 
almost worship him !” 


OHAPTER XXIX. 


Tug day which Lord Tregaron had appoiuted for 
his return to Cornwall with his recovered daughter 
dawned in brightness and beauty upon Belle Isle. 

It was late in August. The air was filled with 
slumberous sweetness. The yellow stubble in the 
fields, the green pastures, the winding river ‘l're- 
garon, the park, the island, and the stately castle 
with the great, square towers, were all seen through 
athin blue haze that hinted of the approaching 
autumn. 

It was a gala-day at Belle Isle. 

The earl had proved himself a considerate landlord, 
a just and kind employer and master, and his re- 
tainers and servants had grown to love him and to 
rejoice in his joy. 

So when it was announced that Lord Tregaron’s 
daughter, lost in India in her childhood, had been 
found, and that she would soon arrive at Belle Isle, 
the tenants turned out en masse and prepared to re- 
ceive her with a hearty’English welcome. 

The carriage had been sent to Lostwithiel at an 
early hour of the afternoon to await the arrival of 
the travellers, 
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It was nearly sunset when the carriage re-entered 
Trecaron villages which was owned almost entirely 
by the earl, and which had put on a festal air io 
honour of the Lady Katharine’s home-coming. 

The carriage had four ocenpants, Sinda and Maya, 
Lord Tregaron and Armand Elliot. 

tathurst had remained in’ London, bat wouli 
arrive at Belle Isle on the next day. 
A spring-cart, considerably in the rear, and quite 


out of sicht of the carriage, was occupied by ‘a coach- 
man, old Falla, and a smart French maid whom Maya 
had engaged upon the previous day im London to 
attend upon her. 


A wagon still further in the rear wasfilled with 
In¢gage, most of which pertained to Mayn, 

Floral and green arches had been. put’ up along 
the streets, and mottoes in pine sprays were dis- 
played with profusion. 

The entire population, with the exception of those 
who had gone on to Belle Isle, were in gala attire, 
thronging the streets. 

Shouts of weleome rang ont. from enthusiastic 
British throats as the carriage:rolled over the pave- 
ment, aud Maya bowed right aad, left, intoxicated 
with delight, fancying herself.a.sort of princess re« 
ceiving her just meed of adulation, 

She was looking even prettier than usual upon this 
morning. Excitement had deepened the pink bloom, 
in her cheeks, and given an unwonted lustre to her 
soit eyes. She was bright and animated, but there 
was, perhaps, too; much of condescension.in her acs 
knowledgment of the homage: of those. inferior 
beings, too much of superciliousness, as:if she deemed 
the ‘l'regaron shop-keepers and artizans and jabourers 
aliona par with each other, and with.the lower. 
class Hindoos of Khalsar. 

She was-dreessed in a gray silki costame; and wore 
agray bat aderned with: gray plumes and pale pink 
reses. She displayed the necklace which had. been 
Agnes: Elliot's, and which Maya seemed to regard as 
an incontrovertible evidence of her identity, and 
which, therefore, she loved ‘to exhibit on her person 
to the eyes of the earl, 

Sinda. wasiattired quite simply in black silk, with 
a black hat:starred with white flowers, Despite 
Maya's brightness: and bloom and enhanced pretti« 
ness, the contrast between the two girls -had never 
been more apparent, and the grand yoang beauty of 
Sinda had never appeared. to greater advantage. 
Pale as always, her sweet, calm eyes surveying the 
seene and the people with appreciative- gaze, her 
broad, low brows shaded by the thick’ ripples of 
sunny hair. with no shadow’ of' envy it her lovely 
face, no bitterness in the expressién‘of' her‘ tender 
mouth, rejoicing in Maya’s happineseas if' Maya had 
been her cherished sister, her noble face showed the 
nobility of her generous soul. 

Lord Tregaron and Armand Biliot both recognised 
the fact‘that she was of loftier mould than pretty, 
shallow, vain Maya, and tte former sighed and the 
latter experienced a thrill of admiration .and tender- 
ness for her which showed itself in his countenance, 

Elliot had grown to love Sinda with all his.soul, 
with all the fervour of a great and passionate nature, 
but he had never ventured to tell her his love while 
she was under his protection. 

But when she stould be domiciled at Belle Isle, he 
might speak, and he intended to.put his fate to the 
test, fearing, with true lover’s humility, lest Sinda 
should reject him, having no loveio give him in re- 
turn. 

‘* How fair this beautiful English country is!” said 
Siuda, softly. ‘* The hedges with their dog-roses, the 
fields, the trees; why, it seems like a great garden! 
I shall love England !” 

The carriage! had rolied out of the village and ‘was 
now following the: pleasant, shaded country’ road, 
presently turuing)into the: park, 

A mile of progressaster leaving the village-breught 
them to the bridge spanning theviver; and connecting 
the island with: the main: land 

This bridge was a single-marble arch; and it was 
strewn with flowers, 

Tiey crossed it, passed onder-an erection of 
flowers, and pursued their course up the wide and 
winding avenue, through the house; or island park, 
in the direction of the castle, 

All along. the way were grouped tenants with 
their families, and one continuous shout of welcome 
rang out upon the air after the carriage-had crossed 
the bridge until it-drew up in the carriage porch of 
the castle, 

‘The earl descended and assisted Maya and Sinda 
to alight. Elliot followed, and ‘the equipage hurried 
away to the stables, Lord Tregaron gave his arm to 
Maya and conducted her into the mausion, Sinda and 
Hiliot following them. 

In the great hall the bousehold servants, twenty 
Or more in number, were drawn up in parallel lines to 











receive their young mistress, the butler at the head 
of the line of men, and the-housekeeper at the head 
of the line of women. 

Lord Tregaron made a brief address to these old 
family servants, and presented Maya:tothem as the 
Lady Katharine Elliot, hisidearly beloved. daughter: 

Then he conducted Maya into the great:drawing- 
room, with its cool, fragrant air, its: yellow satin 
upholstery, ite luxury and: splendour, He: put: his 
arm around her, drawing her to. his: bosom, and look- 
ing upon her with a fond pride, he said: 

“ You are home:at last, litthe Kate—home at last ! 
Welcome, a thousand times welcome, to Belle Isle, 
but ‘most of all welcome to your father’s heart, which 
has been so empty and desolate !” 

Fe kissed her upon her forehead, cheeks, and lips, 
with a reverent tenderness, a mighty thanksgiving 
that should have touched that vain and‘shallow soul, 
and stirred up within the selfish’ Maya a brighter 
and nobler: womanhood. 

Still holding - Maya close, as if ‘he did’ not’ mean 
ever again to let her go, Lord Tregaron addressed 
Sinda also in words of welcome, and‘again thanked 
Elliot for bis service, which no amount of gratitude 
could ever repay. 

While the earl was speaking, Maya’s soft blue 
eyes sent roving glances about the apartment, noting, 
more than the exquisite taste every where displayed, 
the evident costliness of statuary and furnitare, of 
ornamentsand pictures, and regarding appreciatingly 
the grand conservatory upon which the drawing- 
room opened, with its tall palms and banks of odorous 
blooms. 

During her experiences in shopping in Paris, she 
had. acquired considerable knowledge. of the cost. of 
many of these things, but she was delighted at 
receiving such corroboration as she beheld here of 
her estimate of Lord Tregaron’s wealth. 

Her little. soul swelled with gratified vanity, and 
self-importance, 

While she was, absorbed in her calculations, the 
ear! summoned the lady-housekeeper, Mrs., Conners; 
a rector’s widow, and a lady of great refinement and 
of fine presence, and. requested her, to,.conduct Miss 
Plain to the rooms prepared for her, 

His lordship had had the forethought.to; telegraph 
to his. steward on the previnua,day that: he should 
bring, guests to the castle, and Sinda’s.rooms wereio 
readiness for occupancy. 

She. went away with: Mrs, Conners, 

‘The, butler, was then summoned, andi Elliot: was 
given into his charge to beshowm to rooms.especially 
prepared for.him. . 

Maya had watched these proceedings withia gather: 
ing frown. 

It seemed to her jealons:spirit, ever: om tire watch 
lest due respect an ceremony should notibe observed 
towards her, that Sinda was treated as:if of ‘greater 
consequence thanshe. 

Her soft, blusieyes: grew sullen in their expression, 
aud she found it difficult to repress the angry words 
that arose to her lips, 


(To be continued.) 








HALLOWEEN ; 
OR, 
ELSA CARRINGTON. 
(A Story for the Thirty-first of October.) 





CHAPTDR: I. 


The auld gudewife’s well hoordit nits, 
Are round and round divided, 
And mony lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are-there-that nightdecided ; 
Some kindle; couthie, side by side, 
Aud barn thegither trimly; 
Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump ait owre the-chimly ; 
Fu’ high that night, 


Evspetu is certainly a strange name for aw heiress; 


there is nothing suggestive of rank. or wealéh:about ; 
it, and yet. it wae the title given at her baptism to | 


the only child of Sir:Charles Carrington, of Gar- 
rington Hail, in Kent, and Belton: House; Belgravia, 
a baronet, and moreover, the head of: one of Eng 
land’s oldest families. There was not evenca:Maudo 
or Marguerite tacked.on to the old-fashioned name, 
and so the future heiress.to thirty thousaud poundsa 
year grew up as plain Elspeth Carrington, 

But then you see, when the baronet gare, this title 
to his first-born, he could nov foresee that'she would 
be his only child ; and it was the choice of his-fair 
young wife, whom he had brought from a northern 
and far humbler home, to reign as Queen Consort at 
Carrington, This transplanted flower did not bloom 


long in its new soil’ Barely five years after the 
bells of the village church had rung oat their joyous 
welcome to Rose Carrington, when she came there 
almost a bride, those same. bells tolled, her dirge. 
Her husband. never sought another wife, and thus 
Elspeth beeame: his heiress. 

A very beautifaj, capricious, wayward, and yet 
loveable girl she was; loveable most of all for she 
had her mother’s affectionate disposition, and her 
father’s. generous heart—a little, only, alittle spoiled 
by.the flattery and atteations which had been hers 
from infancy; yot with, ,her trith and high sense of 
right unwarped, and ready to,do.all and suffer all for 
those she really, loved. 

A tall, graceful, figure, a pair, of large blue eyes, 
soft rippled; brown; hair, and. a face- which seemed to 
have borrowed the bloom of the wild rose; these 
were the. charms,,whigh, added to her, brilliant, pros- 
pects, wrought. havoc in-the Belgrayiao hearts, and 
procured. for Elsa Carrington. magy.an.ofler of mary 
riage in her first London season ;;though whether 
these same charms would; have procured such offers 
for-their owner, had she been ; portion less,-is, to say 
the least, doubtinl, One; and.all.of, the suitors were 
refused. Young as she was Elsa,read; character 
well, and- human natare,too;, Sae knew. perfectly 
well that she was sought for what;sheohad, not for 
whatishe was ; andishe despised the seekers, almost 
hating the wealth, which. made it so. diffioult to tell 
whether she would:ever:-be loved for herself alone. 

So candidates for-her hand weredecidedl yrejected, 
and Gir Charles:was not. serry to keep hid: daughter 
with him, At eighteen surely she had:time-enough 
before her; and: he never hid; from himsel{: how dull 
and sad the old hall would seem whemits beautiful 
young mistress was gona, 

“ Papal’? said Elsa to the baronet: suddenly one 
morning, waen that; same first London season-of 
hers was waning, and: the tired votaries of ‘fashion 
were seeking some spot where they might rest and 
take breath: from their gaities, among the mountain 
passes, or by the sad sea waves; ‘‘ whersshall we 
goto ?”” 

Sir Oharles did not ‘answer; as was’ usual ‘to any 
such demand -of ‘hers; by: ‘’Where-you please, my 
darling.’’’ ‘Heseemed'troubfed, almost embarrassed. 
At last he-said: “I’am-afraid ‘I shall not: be able to 
take you anywhere, Bisa. I have had very’ bad 
news from Africa this morning.” 

The heiress looked up quickly ; her father’s only 
brother was in Africa, Afterthe fashion of younger 
sons, his means had not been equal to. maintain 
him as a Carrington of Carrington, having no vo- 
cation for the church he had refused to qualify him- 
solf. for the family living, tao proud to work in. Eng- 
land, his best.pjan had been . ta leave the country, so 
he had resolyed to emigrate; he had married. in 
Africa, had a large family and was doing well.. That 
was all his relations kuew of. him, 

“ What is the matter?” asked Elsa with,the lan- 


| guid interest.which ia.all ‘one. can,eyer féel for;an 


unknown and.rarely, mentioned juucle. . “ I¢; anyone 
ill 2” 

“ Your uncle, himself, and so. seriously,that..I fear 
there is little hope of .his,racoyery, althoughythpre.is 
no immediate danger,; Hig,one desire isto see me 
and confide his affairs to my, management,.,.. Bisa, iit 
grieves me to diseppoint you, but I think Lought, to 

0. 
. ‘* Yes,” assented Else, gravely, yet too generous 
to dissuade him from. lis purposes ‘ Well, I.dare 
say Africa won’tibe. very bad,.papa, and we need not. 
ue veel I thought:ofi taking I 

** We, Elsa... Ii naver bvo . It 
is impossible, my child. I shall only-be ar Nl 
or at most. four months, .so.our:separation willbe but. 
a shortona.’”’ i 

‘* Buti 1 want to-go too,’ replied:his danghter with 
all the insistance of a spoilt child) ‘Papa, I must 
go. Why won't you:take me?” 

“T would: never risk-the -olimate'd not‘ agreeing 
with your health; besides, darling; whem there is 
illness in'a house, every extra guest is a- burden. 
No, you must stay at home; Elsa; believe me; you 
will find the-time shorter than I’shall.”’ 

“But what am I to do, papa; I can’t stay: at 
Oarrington alone.” 

“ With a lady chaperon,” began Sit Charles——”* 

“ Lady: jailor,” retorted Elea, quickly. ‘No, no, 
papa, don’t abandon me tothe mercy of some sad~ 
faced dowager tired-of life and its pleasures.” 

Sir Charles-was defeated. ‘Your cousin Lady 
Tudor might, perhaps, receive you,” he suggested, 

**She would kill me with danging,, Three balls a 





night is ner allowance, and three shé will have, in or 
| out of the season, though how she. manages it I can’t 
| imagine.” 

“ Elsa, you are making it very hard for me to go, 
| by making these objections. Where shall I leave you ? 
| Teil me your own wishes,”’ 
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“There is but one place I should like to go to, 
papay if you must leave md.” 

* And where is that?” 

“To my Aunt Dugdale’s, my mother’s home, to 
see the place where she lived»: You never speak of 
mamma. I know it pains-you,.but oh, father, Ihave 
so longed to hear of her. I don’t think it is quite 
right that her child should be & stranger to tliose she 
loved.”’ 

“But, Elsa, you have never even seen the Dug- 
dales in your life. You might not like them. They 
might not care to have you, or a tliovsand things.” 

“Not like them. Notlike my déad mother’s sister 
and her children!’ cried Elsa,.,with flashing eyes. 
‘* Father, what can you think of me?” 

“TI think,” said the baronet, slawly, ‘that you 
would like them as relations; for they are all that is 
kind and hospitable, but still youmight not be happy 
living with them.’ Remember, child, you cannot ex- 
pect to find Belgravian habits in a little village in 
the’ heart of Northumberland,”’ 

‘* But why shouldn’t I like those. habits that are 
there, papa? They wore my mother’s habits.’’ 

“ Your mother was an angel,” 

‘And Iam only a useless fine lady. Ob, papa, 
what cruel things you think,of me.’’. 

She had her way. She-always-did -have it, some- 
how this winsome girl with: her:sunny, hair and 
dark blue eyes. 

Sir Charles wrote to his sister-in-iaw,. with whom 
he had exchanged: but few letteransinee: hie .wife’s 
death, asking her to receive his:daughter during his 
absence. 

He did not have to wait long for the ‘answer. 
Soon there came back a warm kindly letter, showing 
plainly that Mrs, Dagdale hadnotforgottenthesister 
who had left her more than nineteen’ years: before, 
and was willing to give to that sister’s child a'share 
of her motherly heart. 

She sent a few lines to Misa herself; and though 
there was a slight allusion to their being unlike 
London people and having plain ways the heiress 
liked the note, and but for’ her father’s intended ‘de 
parture would have been very;happy, 

She might have been less at ease had she known 
the misgivings-her father’s letter caused ih the quiet 
Allington household. . 

The family were at breakfast when it arrived, and 
good Mrs, Dugdale-did not’think of opening it until 
she had poured out the five cups of smoking coff'e. 

When she read the closely. written sheet, at first, to 
speak frankly, she felt more surprised than pleased ; 
she knew that her niece was-a London young lady, a 
beauty and an hejtess who had been to evéry fashion- 
able party that year in London, and whose: toilets had 
been chronicled in the court paper, and she felt that 
such a damsel might be far from.a happy, addition to 
their family, and yet the remembrance.of her sister 
Rose. who had,been a part of her bome and of her life, 
too, seemed to.forbid her refusing,to receive ber niece. 

** [can’t tell whatrto dol’?” she-exclaimed aloud, in 
her perplexity. 

Her husband, a stalwart farmer, who'received.and 
deserved the name of gentleman, yet gloried far more 


in. that ‘of yeoman, looked-up from! the broiled ham) 


to which he was doing justice and asked y 
‘* What's troubling yon, .wife 2’’ 


Tne rquire—forgive thes word-reader, I. know. the 


race is almost extinct, but it had survivedcat Aliing- 
ton, and Hugh Dugdale was \calied tlie ‘‘squire”’ far 
and near-~hated letter reading, se his: wife read Sir 
Charles’ missive aloud, heridaughterslistening with 
open ears; there was but onecanswer whem she: had 
finished: * 

“ Why Nancy,” cried thesquire,i“ yeu'oan’ Prefuse 
to have the obild; her father. going’ away aid she 
without a mother, poor gitk!” 

‘* Do have her, mottier,’® put‘ in ‘one/of the: girls: 
“Tf she is like Aunt Rose’s» piomre; she'-must’ be 
pretty; and we should be-so'fond ofe her\’” 

“But,” persisted‘the troubled. mother; “ if slie’wa 
fine young lady ?”” 

“ She won’t expect finery down here; decided the 
squire ; ‘‘ her father'was as‘used to fashion: as’ ever 
she could be, and yet’1 never hada guest I liked 
better, and there isn’ f’a man’ iv' Eogiand I’d sooner 
shake hands with than Charles Carrington ; ‘He can’t 
help being a baronet,”” 

Mrs. Dugdale gave way, giad, perhaps, to have 
her scruples overruled; and forthwith mother and 
daughters entered into 4 joyful expectancy, and the 
blinds were pulled up in the pleasantest spare room, 
the windows thrown open to let in the summer sun- 
shine, and delicate lavender-scenteéd linen taken dawn 
from the oaken press, and all was busy making ready 
for the visitor. 

Elsa took leave of her friends without deep regret, 
her absence was but for four mqnths, Haa she goue 
to Carringion she would have been as long away, 
bat her heart was heavy when the moment came 





for saying “good-bye” to her father. Her eyes 
filled with bitter tears, for it was their first real 
separation; the very first time that more than a 
brief railway journey had divided them, 

Elsa had not known many troubles, this was her 
first. great one; and her grief so occupied her, that 
not till long after they had passed Peterborough 
did she give a thought as tothe weleome which 
awaited her at Berwick, the nearest station to Alling- 
ton. 

She had grown very very tired: off her journey 
when the good-natured lady in whose care ber father 
had placed hor, told her they were nearing Berwick ; 
and when the train had bustled into the station, and 
a porter had assisted her to alight, she gave an 
avxious glance around to try to discover who was 
waiting for her, 

Very soon an elderly gentlemamof a wondrous 
height and portly form, with a ruddgfaee andéggod- 
humoured smile, came up to hor, exeh 

“ Why, here she is; you’re Elspeth» Oarrington, 
of course, my dear; no owes but your mother’s 
daughter could be so like her;’” and-then! Elsa found 
herself heartily: kissed, and. hertseft. hawd nearly 
crushed in thetsquire’s friendlyvolaspy. 

“ Thank youfor:coming to méetanep Uncle Hugh. 
Are you all wellatthome?” 

‘“ All welljand‘will berbetter for seeing you,” cried 
Mr. Dugdaley kindly ;. notvill pleased to-seethat his 
wiie’s dresided!faehionable: lady was a sitrple unpre=| 
tendingigirt imarquiet: dress: of(grey alpaos, “ Thien) 
missis talked: of cousing) horself, oulyy something} 
hindered her,” 

It was? no that’ Hugh Ditgdéle» always 


teworthy" t ; 
called bis» wife:the:t* missis;?” and) shespokeof him: 


as the tmasvert;’?" yet. norone-everthoughbtithem ther}. 


less a gentleman-and/lady, Theewarmehesrted pair: 
could never: have been termed? valgar’orcommon ; 
they came ofa: stock too: old to>trouble+themsel ves): 
about gentility, they belonged tosemething:better—- 
nature’s aristo d : 


craeyy 
Klsa was considered tall. in: Londons. but|seemed as) 


mite to this stalwartfarmer; Used! terthe: busom 
lasses of the north, he-lifted“herr asthough | shee liad, 
been a feather inte-t —* mst extraordinary: 
vehicle, resembling nothing more’ thane acchisecom 
stilts with'adeep well behind for luggage+-wulted 
till his man-had put up her boxes and climbed’té:iis- 
seat behind, and then drove off with her in a sort‘of| 
triumphant fashion, informing each friend-hemet, 
and they were many, that this was'“hisniseeffom 
Loudon.” : 


Thus they went on in the August gloamitigy| been 


through green lanes-and pleasant roads, till. they 
reached the manor, and Elsa wag receiving: the: 
warm greeting of her aunt and cousins,. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ir was a strange new life to Elsa, that which she 
led in the remote Northumberland village in the old 
Manor: House, but.at eighteen one easily adapts one- 
self te novelty, and.aiuonth after her.arrival,, Miss: 
Carrington, was: alaost. as much at home.with. her 
new Telations. as. though she had. known them from 
childhood, and as popular at Allington as her cousins 
themselves 

Of course all was very different. to what she had 
been) used. toy and, perhaps, if she had been compelled 
toadopt this. quiet country life foralways, she wight 
not have liked it, but for a few brief months it was 
delightful, aud she enjoyed the change frum the con- 
ventionalities of London. life, for brilliant though had 
been. her debut. in the world of fashion,.. she ‘had 
learnt just a little of the hollowness' of. its vo, 
tanies. 

One thing made her very happy. 

It was:,that. her -heiress-ship had. nothing to do 
with the-kindness. she received at Allington. 

A very short. sequaimtance with the. Dugdales. 
taught her that had she been poor and obscare, they 
would have made no difference, in their treatment. of 
her; perhaps have loved her the more. 

It se med as though she laid aside. her worldly,ad- 
vantagesat theiold Manor House. 

She wore the simplest dresses, never even unpacked 
her ornaments, shared the simple pursuits of: hes 
aunt.and cousins, and appoared as desirous of conceal- 
ing her lofty position, as others might have been to 
proclaim it, 

But there was nothing pretentious about Elsa. She 
knew that‘the friendly neighbours who still remem- 
bered pretty Rose Graham, and welcomed her 
daughter for her sake, had° forgotten’ the» grand 
match which had removed their favourite from them. 

Sir Charles had not’ possessed” that title when’ he 
passed through Alliagton, and charmed by the beauty: 
of Miss Graham, had stayed until he prevailed’‘on 
her to become his wife: 

He had been on his wedding tour when. the news 





came of his uncle’s death, which made him a baronet 
and his winsome bride “ my lady,’ and when six 
months later he returned to Carrington with her, the 
news of their joyous reception did not penetrate to 
Allington. 

Mrs. Dugdale had ‘always in secret regretted her 
sister’s marriage, even while liking and esteeming her 
husband, she felt that Rose;was more lost to her than 
if she had chosen on¢of the old family friends whose 
homes lay in the manoryand perhaps that was why 
she spoke but little of:hersister during the first years 
of her absenoe, and: whiensdeath had hallowed her 
name, it was as* Aunt Rose’ she spoke of her to her 
ch 1!ren, shenever called her** Lady Carrington,” and 
so it was not surprising that when:kindly questioners 
asked Elsa for news of her’ father: they should call 
him * Mr. Carrington.’’ 

She never corrected. theirr misbike; she did so 
delight in knowin, 1iéthé= kindness was 
shown for herself} net:forthe th, and so 
the visitors atthe” Mamur Houses were far: from 
conscious of the:social importance’amd).futtreriehes 
of Miss Carrington. 

Mis, Dugdale seem loved the*orphamgirl  of*her 
lost sister only second to ber own childrems, withthe 
genial squire, Elsaewasa special favourite andiher 
cousins) whoadmired-b®m beauty and gr#ee without 
a*singlé\pang of jealousyz petted and<cared for-her 
almost asiaryou i \ : 

The) Misses 


to-tho. villager curate; 


Vicar. thiey-would: ber thieeseeond, a 

‘rosy; twentysomm ‘ of 

ra toed bot doctour iappyy while Kitty; who 
one«yearrolde 


res r tha auiiliiagaestill ash taetewhole 
‘ aon as her copia. . 

ey;werees merry; happyr ttc, High Dhgdale’s 
daughters; and had snidorssnobra, féwy though now 






thas. I madostiomelipiced ® mist have: been 

féechier younger sisterssthktisermany/of tho neigh- 
beurin rywrode o ; 

Visitors:werenever wamtiig; ithbucht 

nothin gyof:aten+miles iridés. ch a 
at the-endéob it. ; 


hearty weloome at itt. 

u = ee ee ae etter 

aecey) hii N osprtatitys, y on was & 

pleasant reserty.and everyone félt thero. 
Perha: arrival 


ps 

of Miss Caeringtony. ab*loanti,Gseid) Gordon: thought 

80. PP on. 
His ho’ 


ived:therea:year, forthe: 

his. dietan®icousiny and it was: but through tho 
unex pectedidéathis of ‘two'onthoee nearer’ tivirs that 
he had. sucesededthis:. , ath tigen become 
-oneof the richest mem in thacounty, , 
* Viet: his wealth: didinot°make him:.popular. He 
professed to:hate.bunting,. very rarelygpvo parties or 
‘wentoutito® them; was: remarkably’ reserved in all 
pe: sonal! matters, and so he»wastermed ‘‘ proud ”’ 
and ‘* disagreeable,” and although no serious fault 
had ever been laid to his charge, much less proved 

ainst him, although he was known to:be.an accom- 
plished scholar and « polished gentleman, few ad- 
mitted his good qualities, and it was only at the 
manor that.he was really intimate, 

There Mrs. Dugdale was too true a woman not to 
see. that some heavy disappointment. must have 
caused his gloom, and she defended hor solitary 
neighbour far and near, ayerring that tastes were 
different, and every man could not be fond of field 
sports or hunt dinuers, and her kindly, husband 
chimed in,with: 

“* Gordon. was a good fellow. with. no nonsense 
about him.” . 

Hat the young ladies were:not so tolerant, 

Maggie was indifferent to anything unclerical, but 
Belle. and Kitty: stoutly declaredthata man must 
have done something dreadful to. look so melancholy 
as. Mr. Gordon. 

* He must be mean,” said Kitty to Elsa.Carring- 
ton;whem describing, their neighbour, “or he. would 
never keep his beautiful. place shut up, with never a 
creature there but himself and the servants, He’s 
® regular ogre, Elsa.”’ p 

But when the *‘ ogre” was introduced to Miss Car- 
rington, she did not agre> with her cousins. Herwas 
the first man who did not pay,her a.compliment, and 
it piqued her and interested her at once. 

He. accorded to her beauty, apparently, just that 
easy, caveless admiration the uninitiated give to a 
work of art. 

For weeks he never spoke. to her save the simplest 
necessities: of politeness, and yet all the while, un- 
known, to everyone, he was.struggling with his fate, 
That sweet wild-rose face, that simple girlish nature, 
which was charming even when most wayward, hid 
stolen his heart. 

He loved Elsa, and the moment when he discovered 
this. was perhaps the most miserable.of his life. — 

He would not, dared not tell her of his affection. 
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[THR FORGEI-ME-NOTS. } 


His one aim henceforward must be to hide it from 
her and all others. And she? 

Well, she began by pitying him intensely. He 
was so clever, so earnest, so handsome, yet evidently 
he cared for no one, and no one cared for him. 

. Her cousins had been right in calling him un- 
appy. 

His grave melancholy. above all the mystery which 
seemed to overshadow him, had alla charm for Elsa, 
and she lost her heart, 

The pretty spoiled heiress, who had refused so 
many offers, gave away her lovo to a man fourteen 
years her senior, over whose fate hung a cloud, and 
who, worse than all, had never shown her that he 
cared for her, 

Sometimes she fancied that he did; that was when 
the summer was over, and they all gathered round 
the large wood fire in the parlour, and his place was 
next to hers. 

He never spoke a word of love, yet often Elsa 
noticed when she expreseed a wish for some special 
thing it would come to her in a strange and unex- 
pected manner, and she liked to believe she owed it 
to Cecil. 

“*I think you must have been born on Halloween, 
Elsa,”? said Kitty, one September afte:noon when 
they were all going out to tea and Miss Carrington 
came down dressed in one of the embroidered muslins 
which were the most elaborate costumes she ever wore 
at Allington. 

a Why ?” asked Elsa, wonderingly. 

** You said last night you wanted some forget-me- 
nots to put in your hair, well, forget-me-no's grow in 
water and there isn’t any water within miles of here 
—still, here are the forget-me-nots,” holding up a 
bouquet of those p.le, graceful flowers. “1 found 
them on the parlour-table, and a spiritmust have put 
them there, for not one of the servants know who 
brought them,” 





“I don’t believe in spirits,” said Miss Carrington 
lightly. “But why do you appropriate them to me 
Kitty ? they might be for Belle or Maggie, and if it 
comes to rights they are certainly yours, by right of 
discovery.” 

“T never wear forget-me-nots, so take them, Elsa, 
and thank the fairy.” 

**What did you mean by my being born on Hal- 
loween ?”’ asked Elsa, not displeased to retain the 
flowers. 

** Don’t you know that here in the North country 
we believe children born on Halloween are the 
special favourites of the spirits, and hold converse 
with them ?” 

“No, that I didn’t, but what is Halloween ? I never 
heard of it.” 

**Oh, Elsa, Elsa, how many good old customs you 
Londoners neglect. On Halloween we try our fortune, 
we girls find out whom we shal) marry.” 

Elsa laughed. 

**Don’t laugh so provokingly, Miss Incredulous ; 
you should have been here last year to see us burn the 
nuts. Meg’s and Mr. Langton’s almost touched each 
other, and they burned right out without making a 
a It was just after that that he proposed to 

er. 

‘Shall you try again this year ?” asked Elsa, with 
sudden interest. 

‘* Of course we shall, you shall see what a real true 
Halloween is like in the old North country. We all 
sit down in the kitchen, servants, friends and every- 
one, even the farm boys come in to try for the apples, 
and we girls go blindfolded down the kailyard to 
pull the colewort. Oh, it issuch fun, Elsa, we will 
try your fortune,” 

“*But will it come true 2” 

“Of course; Halloween spells never fail. I’m 
ashamed of your unbelief, Elsa,’ 





«Was Mr. Gordon here last Halloween, Kitty ?” 

‘No, I don’t think so, perhaps I forget; what 
makes you ask, Elsa ?” 

‘* Oh, nothing, here come tho others.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


SerrempeR drew to a close, and October began, 
bringing little change to the Manor House, save that 
Belle grew more and more convinced of the happiness 
to be derrived from marrying Dr. Fennor, and so of 
course, like a true daughter of Eve, drove that 
devoted follower of Esculapius to the very vergo of 
distraction by being all that was sweet to him one 
night, and all that was bitter the next, so that in an 
agony of hope and fear the youthful swain delnyed 
his confession, riding over every night with the 
intention of making it, and as regularly riding back 
with it still concealed in his own breast. 

At last he confided to a.certain friend of his, who 
had come down to stay for the shooting season, that 
“he was tired of his life, and that if Belle Dugdale 
played with him like that much longer he should 
certainly shoot himself.”’ 

“ You had better not,”’ answered the friend, coolly 
—he had never been in love—‘she’ll soon forget 
you, and marry someone else.” 

“ Well now, but it’s so hard on a fellow.” 

**You’re a couple of simpletons,”’ rejoined Mr. 
West, who was somewhat given to plain speaking. 
‘You are longing to ask her to marry you, and she’s 
longing to say ‘ Yes,’ and the sooner you get it over 
the better.” 

* It’s all very well to talk, I own; I tell you I had 
a great deal rather cut a man’s leg off!” 

**It would serve you richly right if someone 
stepped in before you, Man alive, what are you 
waiting for, You don’t by any chance expect Miss 


| Belle to propose to you, I suppose—do you ?” 


**I wish ghe would!” 

Good news came from Africa. Mr. Carrington was 
decidedly better, he might even be restored to com- 
parative health. Sir Charles would sail fur England 
the first week in November, and come straight to the 
Manor House, and after a short stay there, take 
Elsa home to Carrington to keep Christmas at tho 
Hall. 

The heiress, of course, would rejoice at the meeting 
with her father, but the departure from the North 
had no charms for her. Deep down in her heart, Elsa 
was conscious that the happiest place for her was 
near Cecil Gordon, and that to leave him would cost 
her a pang, that even the return to the beautiful 
home where she had been born, and where she would 
one day reign as mistress, not. even her father’s 
caresses could wholly heal. 

No one but Elsa seemed to notice that Mr. Gordon's 
visits at the manor were growing few and far between, 
till, instead of seeing him three or four times a week, 
a bow or hasty geeting at church was all they 
received from him, no one missed him; no one won- 
dered at his absence, but Elsa. 

One day, when by some rare chance she went out 
alone, a sudden impulse prompted her to walk past 
Gordon Court, which, strange to siy, she had never 
seen, save at a distance. 

It was approached by a winding lane, ending at 
the avenue gates, and being trodden only by the 
visitors to the court, had become quite deserted 
since Cecil Gordon had become master there, and so 
in all their rambles her cousins had never taken 
Miss Carrington to see the “ Ogre’s Castle.” 

There was nothing about the place to have earned 
it such a title, which it owed doubtless to the un- 
sociable habits of its present owner. 

It was a stately mansion of white stone, standing 
in vast grounds, and so shut in by trees that in sum- 
mer little of it was visible to the passer by, and even 
now, when the withered leaves strewed tho ground, 
Elsa could not see enough to please her, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, trusting that the loneliness of 
the place would secure her from observation and her 
adventure remain for ever unknown, Miss Carrington 
pushed open the iron gates and entered. 

It may seem very bold and unmaidenly to you, but 
Elsa meant no harm ; she quite believed Mr, Gordon 
to be away. or she would never have entered his 
grounds. She was but satisfying an artistic fancy 
—sbe would have argued—by this stolen view of a 
castle said to date from very early times, yet she 
did not feel at her ease. She trod hurriedly along, 
looking cautiously right and left, and feeling dimly 
conscious that her aunt would not quite have 
approved her exploit. 

The avenue terminated abruptly, and the beauti- 
ful old house came suddenly on her view. the autumn 
sunlight bathing its stone walls, and a few late 
flowers adding their charms tothe scene. Elsa did 


not stay long, she turned quickly back into the 
avenue, ani as quickly from another path emerged 


| Cecil Gordon, and stood before her. 
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‘I beg your pardon, stammered Elsa, “I did not 
know you were here, Mr. Gordon, and 1 had heard so 
much of the court, that I thought I would take a 
peep at it, without anyone’s knowing.” 

She looked so utterly disconcerted and contused, 
that the harshest judge must bave relented, and 
Cecil Gordon was anything but harsh for aught that 
Elsa Carrington might say or do: he spoke reagsur- 


ingly. 

Bray don’t imagine, Miss Carrington, that I can 
foel anything but honoured by your visit, or misun- 
derstand its object, I know you are an artist, and 
as such, my home may bear some interest for you. 
Would you not like to go over the house ?—perhaps 
you might induce Mrs. Dugdale to bring you to- 
morrow.”” 

“J don’t think we must intrude,” said Elsa, 
hurriedly, then adding with her rare frankness, 
** My aunt wonld not have liked my coming to-day, 
end I’m sure I don’t know why I did. I had no 
thought of it when I came out.” 

‘* It will be no intrusion,’”’ he answered, earnestly, 
**indeed, I shall be far away, as I leave for London 
to-night, but my housekeeper will do the honours of 
the court. Miss Carringtou,” he urged, sadly, “ pro- 
mise me to come; probably we shall never meet 
again, I should like to feel that you had seen my 
home,” 

Miss Carrington stood aghast. “Going away,” 
what could be the reason, had he guessad her secret ? 

Cecil continued : 

“Of course it’s a foolish fancy, and it may boa 
wrong one, but I think I should like the old place 
all the more for feeling that you had been there 
once. In my lonely life I shall like to remember 
that once you have passed through the long corridors, 
and trod the rooms I sitin. Won’t you humour my 
whim, Miss Carrington, as though it were a sick 
man’s fancy ?”’ 

**I will go certainly, if my aunt will take me; 
but shall you not come back to Allington ?” 

**Come back? Yes, I shall come back when you 
have left it. Oh, Elsa, oh, my darling, let me call 
you so this once? Can’t you see that | am going for 
love of you? Can’t you see that I left off coming to 
the manor because one touch of your hand, one 
sound of your voice, was dearer to me than all the 
world? Aye,” he went on wildly, “I shall come 
back when in this dull sleepy village which your 
presence has brightened for me, there remains only 
your meizory. I will come back when you are far 
away, to feed my hungry heart on the husk of recol- 
lections of the woman I loved—and lost !” 

“Mr. Gordon,” asked Elsa, trembling at his 
vehemence, ‘‘ why do you go away. If you love 
me as you say, why don’t you stay ?”’ 

She held out her hand, he covered it with pas- 
— kisses, and then let it drop as though it Hurt 

im. 

“It is too much,” he cried, bitterly, ‘ while I 
believed that you did not care for me, that you 
thought me morose and gloomy as others did, and 
were only kind to me from the angelic pity of your 
nature, it was hard enough to leave you; still I could 
do it, could do my duty, and go bravely on my way, 
but now, to see happiness near and not to be able to 
put forth my hand and touch it! Oh, it is too 
cruel.” 

“* Cecil,” said Elsa,timidly, ‘‘ won’t you trust me ? 
Won’t you tell me what troubles you ?” ° 

And he did tell her. 

There in the silent avenue, with no human wit- 
ness, he poured out to her the story of his life, and 
Elsa grew deathly cold as she listened, in spite of 
the autumn sunshine, for she knew that the dream 
of her heart could never be fulfilled. 

She understood now the mystery of Cecil Gordon’s 
life, and that he and she could never be nearer to 
each other than they were then, but must drift far- 
ther and farther apart each day, each week, each 
month! 

An awful sense that she had made a great mistake 
in loving him, and that her life would prove one long 
failure, seized her. 

Elsa would have liked to have died then, there at 
his side, alone with him, knowing that she was 
dearest to him on earth. 

A long silence settled on them both. He was the 
first to break it. 

“* And now you despise me,” he said sadly. “ Well, 
I deserve it. I ought never to have gone to the manor 
after I found out that you were growing dear to me. 
I ought never to have given you the chance of caring 
for me!’ 

‘I don’t despise you,” she said gently, but in oh, 
such a weary voice. “I don’t blame you, but, oh, 
Cecil, what have we both done, that we should be so 
miserable ?” 

“You have done nothing,’’ he answered, tenderly, 
“unless it is a crime to be so beautiful, that men 
must love you. It is an awful misfortune that you 
should have met me, But, Elsa, don’t let me feel 





that I have wrecked your life. Forgot me, darling, 


and forgive!” 

“1 have nothing to forgive,” she answered 
quickly ; ‘and I am not good at forgetting. You 
had better never see me again, it will be better for 
both of us; only, Oecil, sometimes when your life 
scems darkest and dreariest, you may like to think 
that far away a woman feels for you and prays for 
your happiness—and, indeed, I will.”’ 

“It is too great a sacrifice, Elsa; being faithful 
to me is like being faithful to the dead. You must 
forget me, child; Ican’t bear to think of it yet, but 
if I were less selfish I sbould like to feel that you 
were happy, even with another.” 

“ Some women are faithful, even to tho dead,” 
said the girl, dreamily, as yet hardly able to realiso 
the blight that had fallen on her; perhaps I am one 
of them. Papa mustn’t know why I stay with him 
always. He will be only too glad to keep me.” 

They were still standing where they had first met. 
Neither had had the courage to walk on, it seemed 
hastening their separation; but now Elsa turned 
decidedly towards the gate. 

? Good-bye, my darling,” said Cecil, solemnly ; 
‘* may Heaven bless you, and forgive me the sorrow I 
have caused you.” 

“ Good-bye, Cecil ; good-bye, for ever!”’ 

He bent down, and their lips met for the first time, 
the last too, since they were to be parted for ever. 
Elsa walked slowly home again; a shadow had, 
indeed, fallen upon her life! 


CHAPTER IV. 


HALLOWEEN had come, and round a blazing wood 
fire were gathered all the inmates of the Manor 
House, not one was wanting, from the joyous squire 
to the meanest odd boy or kitchen-maid, all were 
assembled to keep the dear old festival in proper 
North country fashion. 

The elder folks looked on with pleased interest 
at the others sport, for them Hallow Spells could 
now have little meaning, but all the lads and lasses, 
rich and poor, gentle and simple, were anxious to 
solve that wonderful question—which the spirits 
always answer when properly demanded on 
Halloween—of whom they should marry, and whether 
he or she would prove faithful and true for ever and 
a day. 

But one in this joyful throng seemed little curious 
to try her fortune. 

Elsa Carrington kept her place on a low chair at 
her uncle’s side, and though she appeared to take 
her part io all the merriment which went on, her 
thoughts were far away. ‘ 

Elsa had grown wonderfully grave and quiet in 
the last three weeks. 

Good Mrs. Dugdale noticed the change, and de- 
clared she must be ill. In fact, only Miss Carring- 
ton’s earnest entreaties prevented her aunt from 
sending for Dr. Fennor, not as a friend, but in his 
professional capacity. 

Of course he was at the manor ov Halloween, 
and very close to Belle, to whom he had not yet pro- 
posed, in spite of his friend Mr. West's plain-spoken 
advice. 

Mr. West had accompanied him, and had a place 
next to Kitty (it was not his first visit to the Dug- 
dales, nor yet bis last); in fact Elsa was the only one 
of the ‘ manor lasses’ unprovided with a swain. 

‘ Bisa must divide the nuts,” cried Kitty, “‘ because 
she is the youngest.” 

And so the Heiress carried the heaped up plate 
round the large circle, and distributed the ripe brown 
nuts to each. 

“ Why, you have none yourself, Elsa?” 

“JT don’t wau’t any, Maggie.” 

Nonsense, child,” said the squire. ‘ You 
must’nt spend a Halloween in the North country 
without trying a Hallow Spell. There,” and he 
pushed a handful of bis own nuts into her lap, 
“ Now, girls, you must show her how to use them.” 

“ Put one in the fire, Elsa,’ began Belle, “and then 
if it burns quite out steadily, he loves you truly, but 
if it pops or starts up, he is false.’ 

“ But who is ‘he’ ?” asked Elsa, 

* You know that best,” said Kitty, mischievously, 
and then they grow silent, watching the nut Elsa had 
dropped into the bright red embers, 

Now the chairs were very large and they couldn’t 
be pushed very close together, and somehow Belle 
and Dr. Fennor badn’t been able to find any, and were 
sitting on a little bench quite in the chimney-corner, 
and the doctor, who did not seem very polite, had 
turned his back to the others, and so quite cut poor 
Belle off from them, that she must either talk to 
him or no one. 

“ Do you see those nuts?”’ he whispered, pointing 
to two lying almost in ashes, which he had dropped in 





a little while before. 





“ Yes,” answered Belle, in the samo quiet tong. 

‘*T dropped them in,” 

** Did you, what did you call them ?” 

“T called them Belle and Willie—Belle, don’t you 
think the two names go well together ?”” 

** Perhaps.” 

“ And see how close the nuts are burning, Belle, 
you couldn’t make a Hallow Spell come false.’’ 

He had got hold of her hand,and somehow their 
heads were very close together, 

“ Dr. Fennor,” cried the squire, suddenly, “ have 
you pushed Belle into the fire, I don’t see her any- 
where 2?” 

‘* No, sir,” answered the happy wooer, suddenly 
sitting bolt upright. ‘ Miss Bolle is here quite saie.” 

“ Belle,’ demanded her sister Kitty, “ come out with 
with me in the kailyard, do.”’ 

“JT don’t think I care to, Kitty; Elsa will, 
perhaps ?”’ 

‘ Beile has tried one Hallow Spell,” spoke up Dr. 
Fenuor, “ at least, I have for her, and we are both 
going to abide by it.’’ 

‘* You are, are you?” asked the squire, with pre- 
tended anger. “ Well, I should have thought you 
might have consulted me about it.” 

“ We’ll consult you about the weddiug, sir,” said 
Fennor, cheerfully; “but the falling in love we 
mavaged best ourselves.” 

“You speak very quickly, sir, I should like to hear 
what Belle has to say about it.’’ 

Belle blushed, 

“One mustn't go against a Hallow Spell, papa, it’s 
unlucky,” 

The squire kissed her, her mother did the same, her 
betrothed would have liked to do the same, the ser- 
vants set up an hurrah, and Mr, Langton and Maggie 
faded into very commonplace people beside the new 
lovers, 

** And to think,” cried Kitty, in a tragic manner, 
“ that of all of us three girls there’s only me left to go 
to the kailyard. You must come, Elsa.’’ 

“ Mightn’t I come, Miss Kitty?’ asked young 
West. “Ishould like to try my fate—I wish,” he 
added, in a lower tone, “that neither you nor I may 
need to go to the kailyard next year.”’ 

“ Dear me, Mr. West, do you Lope we may both be 
dead ?”’ 

“ You know I meant something very different.”’ 

Someone lent hera handkerchief, and he tied it over 
her eyes, and she herself blindfolded him, and then 
one of the older ones led them out into the kailyard 
and left them to their fate, but bot were so afraid of 
not choosing just the right stalk of colewort, that 
they were a long time before they pulled one, then 
Kitty had such a fear of falling, and Mr. West was so 
anxious to save her from danger, that we can’t blame 
them if they did not perceive that Elsa had not fol- 
lowed them. 

And she stood alone in the old parlour, where all 
her happiest evenings at the manor had been spent, 
and in her hand she held a rosy apple, and advancing 
before the large, oak-framed mirror, she began to eat 
it, and thus try the only Hallow Spell she cared to 
trust, and which was little practised at Allington, 

She had no light, and she needed none, for the 
moon shone full into the room. 

The solitude, the stillness of the evening, the 
contrast with the cheerful scene she had just left, 
above all tho test she was about to try, gave Elsa an 
awed feeling which quite conquered her usual scorn 
of superstition 

The apple was almost eaten, when suddenly she 
saw reflected in the mirror the form of Mr. Gordon, 
with a strange new joy shining in his face. Terri- 
fied and believing nothing less than that she saw a 
spirit, Elsa gave a faint scream and staggered back, 
to be caught in arms such as no spirit has, and to 
hear the voice she best loved saying : 

“IT am here, Elsa, have no fear, darling.’”’ 

The two sat down in the moonlight, Cecil holding 
her band fast in his as though to convince her he 
was flesh and blood. 

“I am come back for always, Elsa. Nothing now 
divides us. Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife ?’’ she murmured, doubtfully, too happy 
to believe him quite. ‘‘ How can that be, Cecil ?”’ 

** Heaven has been very good to us, my darling, 
She, the woman the law called my wife, is dead.” 

“ Are you quite sure, breathed Elsa. “Oh, Cecil, 
how wicked I am to rejoice at her death.” 

“Tdou’t think we’re wicked, Elsa,” said Cecil, 
solemnly. “I would not tell you her history whilo 
she lived, I can speak of her with more forbear- 
ance now. Can you bear to hear me?”’ 

** For ten years,’’ he continued, “ she has lingered 
in an asylum, often violent, at best a helpless imbe- 
tile, with neither memory nor power of recognition. 
All that could be done was done, but human skill 
could not avail, and now that death has released her 
it would not be in nature to regret her.” 
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“But she could not help it—and you loved her 
once.” 

“T never loved her, Elsa, I never knew the mean- 
ing of the word until I met you; our marriage’ was an 
accident.” 

“ An accident, how could that be?” 

“1 was staying in Scotland with one of my old 
college friends, his father was the minister in a 
country village, and this Miss Luton lived at the 
manse. She was a distant relation and had no other 
home.” 

“Was she mad then ?”” 

“No, she had the taint in her blood, but except in 
harmless ecceutricities it was never manifested, 
Well, there was little company in that quiet village, 
and at twenty-one, between our boating and fishing 
excursions, I found time for a flirtation with this 
Kate Luton. I gave heraring. My friend jokingly 
asked if it were an engagement ring. I laughed and 
said no, a wedding-ring, and I called on him and two 
or three others who were with us to congratulate Mrs. 
Gordon. Elsa, I have paid bitterly for a month’s 
folly, those jesting words made Kate Luton my law- 
ful wife.” 

“ Your wife P’’ 

** Aye, by Scottish law, Mr. Murray, terrified at 
what had happened and bitterly reproaching himself 
for allowing me to fall into such a misfortune in his 
house, tried all he could to procure my freedom, 
Good old man, it was not his fault; we found out 
later it was a deep laid scheme. Kate was cunning, 
as weak natures so often are, and tired ef dependance 
she would have done aught on earth for a@ rich 
husband. She insisted on her rights, The witnesses 
proved my speaking of Ler as Mrs, Gordon, and I 
was as firmly married as though ‘after banns in an 
English church, Worst of all, the agitation caused 
by Mr. Murray’s effort to set me free awoke the 
hereditary madness latent in my wife; three months 
after our fatal jest she had to be placed in an 
asylum.” 

“Cecil, bow you have suffered.” 

“ Aye, I bave paid for youthful folly dearer than 
most men. The day after I parted from you the 
news reached me that there was a change in my 
wife. She was calmer, more rational, Elsa, it was 
that her poor troubled brain had worn out her body. 
She sank gradually, till a week later she died, 
unconscious as she had lived of all but the present.” 

Elsa, for nearly eleven years she bore my 
name, but in Heaven's sight she was not my wife, 
It would be a mockery to mourn the rupture of a 
tie never knowingly formed by me, darling. I am 
free. You know for whose sake I value my free- 
dom. Elsa, won’t you speak to me?” 

He took her hand, Elsa’s blue eyes were full of 
tears—tears of joy, for after Cecil’s story she could 
not let the memory of a woman who had won his 
hand by ruse mar ber happiness. 

She felt that they two were indeed free to love one 
another. 

‘**Come,” he said, tenderly, you are not so kind to 
me now a8 you were three weeks ago, You pro- 
mised then to pray for my happiness. You ean do 
more now, for it lays in your hands. Elsa, shall we 
two go through life’s journey together ?” 

** Yes, Cecil, and we will always love Halloween.’’ 

**Mustn’t we go downstairs?” she asked, pre- 
sently. “ They will think I’m lost.” 

“We will be unselfish enough to relieve their 
anxiety.” 

** Are you coming too?”’ for he had. risen. 

* Yes,” he said, quietly. “ Haven’t you given me 
the right to go where you do.” 

But when they reached the kitchen door, he drew 
back and let her enter first. Everyone was. still 
sitting round the fire, they had hunted for Elsa far 
and near, and were even then discussing her where- 
abouts. 

She came in very quietly, a deep blush mantling 
her cheeks, happiness shining in her eyes, 

‘** Elsa, where have you been P” 

** Elsa, we've been looking everywhere for you,” 

“ What have you been about, child ?” 

Then Cecil Gordon, who had followed close behind 
her, entered, and holding up a half-eaten apple an- 
ewered ; 

“She has been trying a Hallow Spell, anda very 
dangerous one too, but nobody must blame her, for 
she is never going to do so any more.” 

- * * 7 * 

When Sir Charles came home Elsa’s happiness was 
complete, 

The baronet’s heart was a little sore as he realised 
that his child could never be quite his own again, 
but he soon learned to esteem Cecil Gordon very 
highly, and to deem him worthy of her love. 

Cecil was not prepared to hear that his betrothed 
was an heiress, but he was good enongh to over-look 





it, and to promise Sir Charles to spend at least three 
months of every year at Carrington, which promise 
he faithfully means to keep. 

But each Halloween will find him and his young 
wife in the North country, where he is already a far 
greater favourite than in other days. 

And on the first return of the old festival which 
had decided both their fates they were guests at the 
Manor House, where twelve months had brought 
great changes, for Maggie and Belle were married, and 
Kitty was only lingering in the parent nest till the 
New Year, when she too was to take wing to a home 
that Mr. West was preparing for her. 

It was a pleasant enough gathering. The squire 
and his wife were merry and kindly as ever; the nuts 
as ripe and brown, the apples as large and rosy as 
ever they had been the year before. Still, to make 
things quite perfect something seemed wanting, and 
do you know I think it was that there were none of 
the “manor lassies’”” who needed to try a Hallow 
Spell. 





FACETIA. 


Fients Ir Ovr.—Bedford has a reformed man 
who, when he feels the old appetite for liquor reviv- 
ing, goes home and has his wife lock him into his 
room, where he stays and fights it out until the ap- 
putite is gone. He has by this means kept himself 
a istent temp man for eight years, 

A GENTLEMAN observed an urchin who had a large 
slice of bread in his hand, and who was crying very 
bitterly. 

“*My son,” he exclaimed, “what are you crying 
abont ?” 

“Mother won’t—boo-hoo-oo—put any butter on 
my bread—boo-hoo-oo !” 

“€ Oh, is that all?’’ said the gentleman. “Come, 
dry up your tears, and be a man.”’ 

“ It ain’t so much the butter,” retorted the little 
urolin ; ‘* it's the disposition of the old woman.” 


A FPRENCH DOG STORY. 


A Paris writer says—K. related to me the other 
day, as somethiug extraordinary, that his dog fetched 
his hat out of the water. 

That is nothing., Now, while I was. walking with 
a friend, a gust of wind got hold of our hats and threw 
them in the water. 

In order not to have my hat changed, I had, some 
time ago, my address pasted in the inside, 

My dog must have seen that, for when he jumped 
into the water and came up with a hat, he looked into 
it and let it go. 

Aiter seeing the other hat, he read: my name and 
brought it back to me. 

This is what I call extraordinary. 

A RaSH HUMOURIST. 


A YOUNG married lady, distinguished for beanty; 
sweet temper and benevolence, has been suffering for 
a week past with a cutaneous eruption, which she at 
first treated very lightly, but as it grew no better 
after several solutions had been applied, and became 
quite painful, the lady lost patience, became very 
irritable, scolded the servants, and even her liege 
lord, to whom she had never before spoken save 
in gentle tones, came in for quite a share of ori- 
ticism. 

Dr. Bontecou was called in, and examined the 





case. 

“ Doctor,” said the anxious husband, “ do you think 
it can be anything serious ?”’ 

** Not in the least,” replied the doctor, with pro- 
fessional gravity ; it may bethe result of a cold, or 
possibly a little humour of the blood.” 

** It cannot be the latter, doctor,” rejoined the hus- 
band, “ becausemy wife has been out of humour for 
a week.” 

We are glad to learn that the doctor charged him 
a double fee. 

BReaD AND CuEgsEt.—A minister’s wife once asked 
the late Dr. Eadie, in company, how he became 
attached to the Secession Church when his father 
was a momber of the Relief. ‘‘ Oh,’ said the doctor, 
**T can easily explain that! Some of the children 
went with my fatuer and some with my mother ; but 
my father took nothing in his pocket for the ‘ inter- 
val,’ while my mother always took bread and cheese, 
— so I went with the bread and cheese!” 

His Coromo.—A thirsty man, in a bar-room, flung 
down his sixpence, and then filled his glass to the 
brim with whiskey. ‘Hold on!” exclaimed the 
barman, in apparent astonishment, ‘‘there is a 
chromo goes with that drink!” and tearing off a 
portion of the end of a cigar-box, he politely handed 
it to the customer. 


IT DIDN’T SEEM RIGHT. 


A coLoursEp.resident of Detroit, who is the owner 
of a cast-iron horse and an old wagon, was hired to 
draw some dirt for a yard on Beaubien Street, and 
when his work was completed the owner of the 
premises handed him a cheque for twenty-eight 
shillings. 

** $s that a twenty-cight'shilling bill?” asked. the 
coloured man, turning the cheque over and over, an 
regarding it with great curiosity, 

“That is a cheque on the bank,’* was the reply. 
“Take it down there and get your money.” 

“De feller at do bank owes you, does he ?” was 
the next query. 

“T have money there and he will hand you twenty- 
eight shillings,”’ 

“I dunno ’bout dat,” slowly remarked the coloured 
citizen. ‘‘Sposen I go down dar, an’ he says dis yere 
document is an order on a hardware store ?” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” replied the citizen, and 
he started down town, and left the negro. looking at 
the back of the cheque. 

When he reached home at. night his creditor was 
there and waiting. 

Holding out the cheque, the negro said: 

‘* Dis yere paper doesn’t seem to be worf a penny, 
I took it down thar, and the feller in de bank looked 
at it, and looked at it, and den looked at me, an’ den 
he stuck up his nose and yelled out, ‘What's yer 
name, an’ whar yer live?’I tole him mighty straight 
an’ den he wanted me to write my name on the back, 
an’ fool around an’ fool around, an’ I jist picked up 
de manuscript an’ walked out. De family is ‘out of 
*taters an’ meat, an’ I’d like to settle dat account for 
postage stamps or shin-plasters.”” 


NAPOLEON’S WATCH. 


Up to three or four days ago a pawnbroker had 
on sale a watch which ne exhibited in his show 
window as “ Napoleon’s faithful watch.”? Along 
came a troup of excursionists the other day, and one 
of them saw the watch was overcome by arush of 
sentiment, and he went in and paid a good round 
price forit. It kept first-rate time while the buyer 
walked for four or five hours, and during the next 
two hours it would run for one minute and stop for 
two. He found his way back to the shop, handed the 
watch over the counter, and.said : 

“ Hore, give me half what I paid you ?” 

“Is there anything the matter with the watch ?” 
asked the seller. ‘‘ Don’t you feel able to carry a 
watch which the great Napoleon once carried ?”’ 

“I’m perfectly able to do that,’’ said the down- 
hearted stranger, ‘‘ but I oan’t spare the time to look 
up the blacksmith who put in the running gear and 
have him hammer out some new wheels !”’ 

He sacrificed twenty-four shillings in the cause 
of sentiment, and when the crowd filed down to the 
steamer, he was the only one whose breath didn’t 
smell of wood nuts. 

COULD DO IT HERSELF. 

A carprne old woman once said to her pastor: 

‘* Dear me, ministers mak’ muckle adae about their 
hard work, But what’s twa bits o’ sermons in the 
week tae mak’up? I could do’t mysel’.” 

“ Well, Janet,” said the minister, good-humouredly, 
“ let’s hear you try’t.”’ 

“Come awa’ wi’ a text, then,” quoth she. 

He repeated, with emphasis: 

“It is better to dwell in a corner of the housetop 
than with a brawling woman in a wide house.” 

Janet fired up instantly. 

‘What's that you say, sir? Dae ye intend ony 
thing personal ?”’ 

“*Stop! stop!” broke in her pastor; “ you would 
never do for a minister.” 

** And what for no ?” said she. 

“* Because, Janet, you come ower soon to the appli- 
eation.” 

THE POLITE FRENCHMAN. 


Tr politeness.of a Frenchman was well demon- 
strated at a recent horse race. A man who lacked 
the lucre to secure him admission at the gate, 
perched himself on s morument in the cemetery, and 
composed himself to watch the flyers, when another 
fellow reaching up, touched him on the leg: 

“TI want that seat, sir.” 

+ Oh, you be blessed !”’ 

‘* But it’s my family tombstone. My grandmother 
lies buried here.” 

‘Oh,”’ said the sport, and accomodatingly climbed 
down. 

VERY LITTLE DIFFERENCE. 
Warr a lecturer was describing the nature of 
gas, a lady inquired of a gentleman near her what 
was the difference between oxygen and hydrogen. 

“ Very little, madam,” he said. “ By oxygin we 
mean pure gin, and by hydrogin we mean gin and 
water.” 
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Tue American Dental Association have had their 
banquet, and the specimens of “filling” at the 
tables were instrumental in “ extracting ’’ some fine 
speeches from the members, 

SPICE. 

No sooner do we hear of the building of a new 
and apparently impenetrable iron-clad, than it is fol- 
lowed by an account of a more destructive weapon of 
offence. 

After reading the account of the trial of. a» new 
a missile which took a splinter off the cheek 
of a book agent at a hundred rods, we conclude that 
our iron-clad navy is a miserable failure. 


Tue Eacun’s (S)cream.—The milky way. 
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A KEY TO WOMAN'S ‘HEART. 





Don’t think because a woman shrieks at the sight 
of a mouse or a black beetle, or unbinshingly’ owns 


to being afraid of the dark, that sho is likely to for- |, 


give a man for any show of cowardice one whit the 
sooner. 

Indeed, I believe the less bravery she has the more 
courage she expects of the other sex. She knows 


that even in her capacity of first-cabin passenger, | 


she would “give up the ship” before the storm had 
fairly begun, but she expects marvels of the com- 
mander, and despises any one who: flinches or shows 
himself incapable. 

If dragged by any means upon a battle field, she 
would ignominiously run away, shrieking as she ran, 
and she knows it; but the soldier who has forsaken 
his post receives more than his meed of scorn from 
lier. 

Nothing can lower aman in the estimation of the 
most timid girl more than an acknowledgment of 
timidity. Nothing can make hint seem so admirable 
as to prove himself brave—by actions, of course not 
by words, 

And # man whom the world. knows to be wonder- 
fully courageous, the fame of whose bravery is spread 
abroad in the land, may be as ugly as Vulcan, and 
yet have no fear but that he may win the love and 
the pride of the fairest of her sex, for he holds the 
master-key to woman’s heart. 





STATIS TLOS. 


PATENTS For INVENTIONS.—The Report of the 
Commissioners of Patents for Inventions for last year 
presented to Parliament has been recently issued, 
Within the year the number of applications for letters 
patent was 4,561 ; the number of patents passed there: 
on was 3,112; the number of final specifications filed 
in pursuance’: thereof was 2,837; the number of com- 
plete specifications upon which patents were sealed 
was 162; the numberof applications lapsed or forfeited, 
the applicants having ueglected to proceed with their 
patents within the six months of protection, was 
1,173 ; the number of patents void, the patentees hay- 
ing neglected to file final specifications in pursuance 
thereof, was 63, leaving 3,019 patents in force. ‘I'he 
Act 16 Vict., cap. 5, enaeis that all letters patent for 
inventions to be patented under the provisions of the 
Patent Law Amendment Act, 1852, shall be made 
subject to the condition that the same shall be void 
at the expiration of three vears and seven years re- 
spectively from the date thereof. unless there be paid 
before the expiration of the three years and seven 
years respectively the stamp duties—viz., £50 at the 
expiration of the third year, and £100 at the expira- 
tion of the seventh year. ‘The patent is granted 
for fourteen years. 34,581 patents bear date between 
the 1st of October, 1852, and the 31st of December, 
1868. Of that number 667 became. void, leavine 
33,914 upon which one-third and seventh yevrs’ 
duties were payable. The additional stamp duty of 
£50 was paid at the end of the third year on 9,720, 
and 24,194 became void. The additional progressive 
duty of £100 was paid at the end of the seventh 
year on 3,423 of the 9.720 remaining at the end of 
the third year, and 6,297 became void. Conse- 
quently about 71 per cent. of the 33,914 patents 
became void at the end of the'third year, and about 
90 per cent. became voit at the’end of the seventh 
year. A-free library and reading-rooms are, it 
appears, open to the public daily at the office of the 
Commissioners, in Soutiampton-buildiugs, Chancery- 
lane. ‘Vhe stamp duties in lieu of fees forthe year 
1875 amounted to £157,585 15s. 8d., which, with 
£2,364 for printed speciticaridms, amounted to 
£159.749 17s. 8. 
was £110,959 148. 64. ‘The 





The s'¥plts income for the year | for his own sake, do weil to follow: ‘* Excus> half, 
aggregate surplus in- | and forgive the rest.’’ 





come on balance of aecounts from the 1st of October, 
1852, to the end of the year 1875, amounts to the 
sum of £1,329,772, The salaries of the officers 
and clerks in the Patent Office were last year 
£11,357 1s. 11d., and ‘‘ compensations.” to the law 
officers of Scotland and Ireland, £3,352 48.54. The 
current and incidental expenses in the Patent Office 
and Patent Office Museum were £6,858 14s. 8d. 








WHAT DO YOU DREAM TO-DAY, LITTLE 
NV AID? 


I, 


Oh, what does life mean to you, little maid, 

Oh, what does life mean to you? 
It means a home where your lov’d ones dwell 
Treasures and pleasures that none can tell ; 
A garden of roses, and singing birds ; 
A fireside of kindness, and gentle words ; 
A storehouse for all that is good and sweet ; 
And a harvest each day of youth’s golden wheat, 

And this is what life means to you, 

Little Maid, 
What girlhood-life. means to you, 


I 


Oh, what.is your dream to-day, little maid, 

Oh, what do you dream, to-day ? 
You are building a castle both fair and grand, 
Where you and your sweetltcart may rove hand 

in hand; 

For the stars of love are now shining through 
Your beauteous eyes, so pure and true, 
And rosebud wreaths, and gay wedding bells 
To you but love’s story of happiness tells; 

And this is your dreanr to-day, 

Little Maid, 
Your golden dream of to-day. 


Ill, 


Oh, what of your new, sunny home, little 
maid, 

Your dainty, new, sunny home ? 
That quaint little cot on the brow of the hill, 
Its cheery, young mistress awaiteth still ; 
By the porch the white lilies on either side, 
Nod a welcome home to the beautiful bride ; 
For your coming the hearth keeps ever ali lit, 
And méadows and lawne and hedges are bright, 

For you will be queen of one home, 

Litile Maid, 
The queen of one heart and one. home 


Iv. 


But roses and dreams may fade, little maid, 
Both roses and dreams must fade ! 
Still your vine-wreathed cot will ever be blest, 
If love be the constant and welcome guest ; 
If the sweets of blossoming May but glow, 
In life’s soberer hours of care and snow; 
And that lassie garners the true wheat of life, 
Who gleans in its fields as a loving wife; 
And may this be life’s mission ior you, 
Little Maid, 
Life’s holiest mission for you. 8.5. N, 





GEMS. 





Litrte drops of rain brighten the meadows, and 
little acts of kindness brighten the world. 

A talkative man neither hears norisheard. He 
won’t listen to others, nor they to him. 

The wise man is wise in vain, who cannot be of use 
to himself. ; 

Your looking-glass will tell you what your, friends 
never will. 

If you let trouble sit upon your soul like a hen upon 
her nest, you may expect the hatching of a large 
brood, 

He that gives for gain, profit, or any by end, de- 





stroys the very intent of bounty’; for it falls only 
upon those who do not want. ‘ 
The sweetest music is not in the oratorio, but in | 
the human voice when it speaks in tones of tender- | 
ness, truth, or courage. 
Grief murmurs; anger roars; impatience frets ; | 
but happiness, likea calm river, flows on in quiet | 
sunlight, without a ripple or a fall to mark the rush- 
ing on of time towards eternity. | 
There is an excellent precept which he who has | 
received aninjury, or who thinks he has, would, 





Men who succeed in removing wants from the 
creation, falsehoods from the. memory, and disgraces 
from our nature, are to the realms of truth what tho 
heroes of mythology are to the primitive world—they 
lessen the number of monsters on the earth. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Rice Correz.—This is good food for children who 
are suffering from summer complaints, and is made 
by browning the grains:of rice like coffee, and after- 
wards boiling them. It is not unpalatable, very 
nourishing, and can be made to any strength that is 
required, With the addition of sweet cream and loaf 
sugar, a child of two or three years will.require no 
other food until the disease is removed, 

PINEAPPLE PRESERVE.—Twist off the top and 
bottom of pineapples, pare off the rough outside, then 
weigh them, cut them in slices, chips, or quarters ; 
to'each pound of fruit sallow a teacup of water; put 
itin apreserving-kettle, cover it, and let it boil 
gently until it is‘ clear and tender,.then take it up 
and putinto the water a pound of whitesugar to each 
pound of fruit ; stir it till all the sugar is dissolved, 
then put it in the fruit, cover the-kettle, and let it 
boil gently until transparent throughout ; take it out 
and let it cool, putitin glass jars; as soon aa the 
syrup cools a little pour it over the fruit, and let it 
stand until the next day before seeling up the jars, 

GerMan Potato Cuzgse.—Boil sound potatoes, 
peel, aud mash them perfectly smooth ; to five pounds 
of the mashed potatoes, when cold, add a little more 
than pintof sour milk; season it with salt and 
knead it well; cover it, and let it remain, according 
to the season, from two. to four days, then knead it 
afresh and make it into small cheeses ; hang them up 
in a basket in the shade to dry; when they are sufii- 
ciently dry, put them in layers in large pots or kegs, 
and keep them closely covered. It will be fit for use 
in three or four weeks, but becomes finer the longer 
itis kept, It must be keps in a dry place well 
covered. 

Newport Branc-MANck.—To one quart of milk 
add one ounce, or half a box, of gelatine; soak until 
dissolved—not less than two hours—add a small cup 
of white sugar, and_place over the fire. When the 
sugar and gelatine are mixed with the milk and-the 
blanc-mange is gently boiling, remove, and add one 
wine-glass of sherry wine and half a teaspoonful of 
extract of lemon. Stir while cooling to prevent the 
cream rising to the top. When cool pour into molds 
and set on ice. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Accorpina to the “ Whitchall Review,” it is 
probable that before long another ‘‘ mystery” caso 
willeome before the public, The police are investi- 
gating what there is reason to believe is a most fuul 
crime, and one which in regard to the horror of its 
details will quite eclipse the Balham mystery. 

‘Tn “‘ Journal de Bordeaux” states that a young 
girl, now living in the Rue Voltaire of that town, 
who was born without arms, uses her mouth in the 
most extraordinary mauner. She can write with 
the greatest facility, can thread the finest needle, 
embroider, knit, do crochet work, mark linen, &c., 
with marvellous regularity, and can even with her 


‘mouth tie a sailor’s knot. 


HuncerortH letters addressed to soldiers and 
seamen at Mauritius may be forwarded by French 
packet for a reduced postage of 4d. each, provided 
that the required. regulations in regard to tho 
address of such ietters have been cowplied with, 
and that they do not exceed half-an-ounce in 
weight. Such letters may still be forwarded to 
Mauritius for a postage of 1d, by private ship, as 
opportunities offer. 

Tue ‘‘ Scotsman.” announces the death of Mr. 
Thomas Clark, A.R.SiA., which took place on 
Saturday at Dundarach, Aberfoyle. The deceased 
artist was educated at Dollar. Having resolved 
to become a painter, he prosecuted in Edinburgh the 
necessary studies, and in his twentieth year he 
began to exhibit. He has since been known ag an 
assiduous cultivator of landscape art, whose works 
were never missed from the annual exhibitions of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and whose efforts were 
recognised by that body in his election as an asso- 


| ciate in November, 1860. He painted both in water- 


colour and oil. 
Tue reopening of the Musée de la Renaissance, 


at the Louvre, set apart for sculpture, has just taken 


re 


place. The famous portal of the Stanga Palace at 
Cremona, purchased about two years ago for 80,0.) 
francs, has been reconstructed in one of the halir. 
{tis in white marble, and is one of the finest speci- 


. zens of Ltalian Renaissance. 
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NOITCES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fipris.—Love is"a subtle passion, and defies the 
acutest analyst of character. Its vagaries are also strange 
and startling, at one moment ridiculing, and at another 
gloomy and savage, so that we cau well believe it tobe 
a kind of melo-drama which nobody ean or is expected to 
understand, except the actors themselves—and they not 
always—for either sex can mystify the other with hypo- 
critical art. Therefore, not being gifted with second 
sight, we cannot solve your problem. 

. F.—It is not proper for a young lady, who is 
engaged to be married, to accept invitations from other 
gentlemen to walk with them, without the consent of her 
iover. Lovers and married people should regard each 
other's feelings in such matters. Let the lady ask her- 
self if she would like her lover to treat her in the same 
way. This is always a good test in such cases, 

Amour T. 8.—Promises of marriage are either verbal, 
written, or implied. If a man pays his addresses to a lady 
tor some time, common sense and law construe his ulti- 
tate object tobe marriage, When the lady assumes a 
cold, repellant manner, the gentleman should at once 
demand a prompt and decisive explanation. 

T. R.—It is impossible for any one to advise you how 
to win a young lady's love, if by your own assiduities 
you have hitherto failed to do so, 

M.J.—We never undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts, and have stated so from time to time in our 
columns; so thatall articles submitted to us are at the 
risk of the authors. Those familiar with the press know 
this to be the practice, and invariably retain copies of 
their productions. If it were not so, editors would have 
their whole time engaged in folding up and posting 
inadmissible MS. The waste-paper basket is the editor's 
only protection in these cases. The rule may be arbitary, 
but itis demanded and sanctioned by expediency, con- 
venience, and fair p!ay. 

Atics.—A lady, when meeting a gentleman with whom 
she is only slightly acquainted, should bow or speak first, 
should she desire the gentleman to address her. Should 
sane not, the etiquetteis for the gentleman to pass on 
without giving the slightest recognition. In these cases 
the lady must be guided by her instinctive sense of what 
ia due to herself and sex. Gentlemen are apt to be vain, 
some rather presumptuous. 

Grorcina L.—Flirting is a detestable practice. It rubs 
off the bloom of modesty, and calls up in its place the 
blush of shame, It requires no effort to leaveit off, and 
we can assure you that if you are not a little more pre- 
cise and guarded your lover will cast you off just as he 
would an old boot. 

Youne Lapizs or P.—Shy young men are not the worst 
of youvg men. Diffident of their powers of affection, 
they keep at a respectable distance. 

D. M,—The only sure safeguard of children is the win- 
ning by their parents of their entire love and confidence, 
so that the children will come to them for aid, and sym- 
pathy, and advice in every trouble, trial, and perplexity. 
So longas achild—and especially a daughter—has no 
parent in whom it can implicitly confide, it is exposed to 
danger from all manner of temptations and adverse 
influences. Of course, such confidence cannot be won by 
harshness, or by indifference; but only by the most 
endearing sympathy with all a son's or daughter's 
— and trials and sufferings—imaginary as well as 
real. 

Lavga.—By no means listen to the advice or addresses 
of the soldier who wishes you to marry him “ right off,” 
in despite of your mother and father, whom you expect 
home from California shortly. Naught but grief could 
come of such a proceeding, the moreespecially as you 
don’t seem “‘quite to know whether you love him or 

not.” Atsixteen, however “gushing” in your heart, 
you surely have plenty of time before you; remember 
that to “marry in haste is to repent at leisure.” 

¥.8.—According to one prescription, an infusion of 
horseradish in milk makes one of the safest and best 
cosmetics. Another preparationfor cleansing the skin 
of pimples and recent eruptions, if assisted by gentle 
aperient medicines, is the juice of horse-leek, mixed with 
an equal quantity of sweet milk or cream. All contri- 
vances, however, to answerthis purpose are absurd and 
useless, if the inward state of the body be neglected, or 
if they be looked upon as specifics themselves, Such 





things do not exist in natrue, and as well might one try 
to bleach a blackamoor as to remove any scorbutic or 
other eruption from the face, without bestowing proper 
attention to the whole state of the body, aud particularly 
the fluids, whence the irregularities derive their origin. 

Lizziz and Mary, twofriends, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen. May is seventeen, fair, and con- 
sidered looking. Lizzie is eighteen, fair, and con- 
sidered good looking. : 2 

Jutta aud Iba, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two dark young men, lawyer's clerks — Julia is 
fair, medium height, blue eyes, au considered good 
looking. Respondents must be of a loving disposition, 
good looking, educated, about twenty, and fond of 
home. . 

D. M., twenty-five, wishes to correspond with a good 
tradesman, with a view to matrimovy. She has ik 
hair and eyes. i yeas height, domesticated, and cor- 
sidered good looking. i 3 

w. iH.” medium height, fair, and curly bair, would like 
to correspond with a young fady about seventeen, tall, 
and fair. 

Grorce M., twenty-one, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty-one, with dark com- 

lexion. : 

" A.C. and J. J., two friends in the Royal Marines, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
twenty. A. C. is twenty, tall, and dark complexion. 
J. J. is twenty-one, medium height, and fair com- 
plexion, 


THE BOTS, 


"Twas part of my wedding portion, 
This spot where the old house stands, 
And | had the choosing of it 
From all of my father’s lands. 
We were young, but we were not foolish 
Or wasteful, you may depend, 
And my mother always taught me 
“Twas better to save than spend, 


For a while, you know, it was lonely 
With me in the house all day, 

And no one to come anigh me 
To hear what I had to say; 

But when I sat with my baby, 
My boy, asleep on my arm, 

I didn’t much care for the neighbour 
Or anything else on the farm, 


There was Jack and Ben, you remember, 
They were ali that I ever had; 
And Jack was his mother's idol, 
Though Ben was a likely lad, 
And we saved up every peuny, 
Nor envied another's joys, 
For a little farm isa little cramped 
For a couple of growing boys. 


I was bent on their having learning, é 
For I wanted my Jack and Ben 
To be able to serve their country 
Whenever she needed men, 
And father said I was silly, 
For he never could understand 
The use of spending money 
For anything else than land, 


But I kept to my way of thinking, 
And, though not over-wise, I saw 
That both nad a taste for study ; 
But Jack had a taste for law. 
And I knew that my prayers and prudence, 
Would after a while be acknowleged, 
And it paid for all the struggle 
When I entered my boys at college, 


I can see that father is failing, 
And there is no strength in his arm 
To swing the scythe in the meadow, 
Or do the work on the farm, 
And somehow I’ve lost my courage, 
Though I try to be calin and brave, 
But what can a mother do but weep, 
With both her boys in the grave? 


The house was never so lonely, 
And my poor old man and I 
Sit oft in the chimney-corner 
And dream of the days gone by. 
And when the too solemn silence 
Is broken by sudden noise, 
We atart with the old-time gladness, 
And whisper: ‘‘ Here come the boys!" 


ode 


Hazer G., Cuarier, and Harry J.; three tradesmen, 
wish to correspond with three young ladies between 
seventeen and eighteen, Harry G. is twenty-two, dark, 
short, and blueeyes Charley is of medium height, dark, 
blue eyes, and age twenty.” Harry J., twenty, tall, fair, 
and greyeyes, Repondents must be of loving disposi- 
tions, 

Laura, tall and fair, seventeen,, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a seaman in the Royal Navy. Respondent must be 
good looking. 

Jacx M. and Tom W, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies of a medium 
height, between eighteen and nineteen, Jack M. is of a 
medium height, fair complexion, light hair, and blue 
eyes. Tom W, is of medium height, light curly hair, and 
hazeleyes. Both are considered good looking. Respon- 
dents must be fond of home and children, 

Axna, nineteen, dark, and considered good looking, 
would like to correspond witha gentieman about her own 





age, 


I., twenty-seven, fair, teetotaller, wishes to correspond 
with a respectable young lady from twenty to twenty- 
five, medium height, and of a loving disposition. A 
teetotaller preferred. 

Emity aud MILLr, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Emily is dark. 
Respoudeut must be steady, about twenty-two. Milly 
S ny with dark eyes, Respondent must be steady aud 
oving. 

ALF&ED and Bos would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Alfred is twenty-two, medium height, 
and faircomplexion. Bobis twenty-eight, fair complexion, 
andanedium height. 

Anmig, Evgente, and Lizziz, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three dark young gentlemen. Annis 
is twenty, medium height, aubura hair, and grey tyes. 
Eugenie is nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes. 
Lizzie is seventeen, with bright auburn hair and brown 
eyes. 

WiLitam and Romko, two friends, woald like to corres- 
pond with two young ladies from twenty to twenty-four, 
with a view to matrimony. William, twenty-two, tall, 
— fair. Bomeo, twenty-four, tall, and fair, Both ia 

usiness, 


CoMMONICATIONS R&SCEIVED ; 


Epaeak is responded to by—Ewily, tall, twenty, brown 
hair, blue eyes, fair, good looking, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

ALice by—Alfred W. W. Would like to receive carte- 
de-visite, 

Lenya by—Herbert. 

Henry by—Bella, eighteen, dark, tall, Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite, 

Groxaina S, by—H, B., eighteen, short, light blue eyes, 
and light hair, 

" er by—Will D., eighteen, dark, above the medium 
eight, 

W. 8S. by—Nelly F., eighteen, medium height, and 
fond of home. 

JiBBugz by—Ada M., medium height, and dark brown 
hair and eyes. 

: = by—Mary, brown hair and light eyes, and good 
ooking. 

Nellie by—H. G 
good-tempered, ani 
home, . 

_ Joun H, by—Mary, twenty, fond of music and danc- 
in 


g. » 
_ Evwarp by—Aannie, seventeen, idered good look- 
ing, and fond of home. Would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite, 

Ansiz by—M, T., eighteen, considered good lookiag, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, aud thinks he is 
all she requires, 

8S. G. by—Willy, loving, domesticated, aud fond of 
children. 

F, M. by—Horace, in a good position, thirty, tall, dark, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and fond of home, 
Would like to receive carte-de-visite, 

Kats by—Tom True, twenty-one, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, medium height, fair complexion, hazel eyes, 
and brown hair, 

Lux V. by—William, twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home, and of a loving dis- 
position, 5 

Epaar Geores C, by—AmELIa, and thinks she is all he 
requires, 

Exxgst by—H., eighteen, medium height, considered 
good looking, and of alovingdisposition, Would like to 
exchange curte-de-visite. 

, — by—H. I., seventeen, medium height, aud good 

looking. 

Gesuisze by—Lily, loving, who thinks she is all he 

requires, 

mM. by—Stationer, twenty-nine, tall, dark, and good 
ing. 

H. by—Nellie, twenty-two, dark, fond of dancing and 
music; domesticated. 

BILL by—Emily, twenty-one, brown hair and blue eyes, 
dark complexion, and fond of home, ‘I'hinks she is all he 
requires, 


.» twenty-nine, tall, fair complexion, 
d ota loving dispesttion, and fond of 
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